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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


LABOR DAY IN ’THIRTY-TWO 


TARTING at the date line and moving slowly 
around the world, Labor Day, 1932, will shed 
its light on all the countries, all the climates, 

all the diverse peoples, of the globe. To the 
United States of America it will come, to be weleomed 
and celebrated, or feared and endured, according to 
the interest and the feeling of the community or the 
individual. In an industrial center it is bound to be 
a different kind of day than in an agricultural region. 
In a banker it arouses different feelings than in a 
bricklayer. And yet there is no man, no group or 
class, no country in all the wide world, not indebted 
_ to the thing Labor Day celebrates. 

It is labor itself, something as old as human 
history, to which we dedicate the day. It does not 
belong to the bricklayers, or stone masons, or farmers, 
or steel workers, or to any one class of workers, it be- 
longs to all. 
| In this country Labor Day started about 1887. 
| It was an off-shoot of the industrial movement. It 

was intended to make known the rights of working- 
- men—that is men who work with their hands. It 
did not take in farmers at first. It belonged to the 
| trades union exclusively. 
; Gradually the observance of the day has been 
broadened until practically everybody celebrates it. 
} This has come about because increasing numbers 
_ of people have come to see that all of us are in one 
boat. No one group can rock the boat of human exist- 
ence without everybody feeling it. We all go ahead 
when the boat goes ahead. We all hear the roar of 
the breakers when the boat is steered inio shoal 
waters. 

Also many of us who do not work with our hands 
have come to see how much we owe to those who do so 
Jabor, to sense our responsibility for the living condi- 
tions of every class of useful worker in the world. 

A room full of people cheering like mad over 
angry speeches, a long parade of men carrying ban- 
ners denouncing something or other, is no longer a 
phenomenon to shrug our shoulders over, but to look 
into to see what we can do about it. 

| In 1982 it is especially useful to have a day to 
} celebrate which makes us think about questions of 
| labor and capital, labor and unemployment, labor and 
| the wives and children of laboring men. 
There are perhaps ten millions out of work, vast 
| works of relief being carried on, and some areas where, 


in spite of much effort, there is acute suffering. We 
can not tell our readers or the country just what to do 
about it, but we can help spread a knowledge of simple 
principles fundamental in industrial recovery. 

We glibly say to one another that everybody is 
entitled to a job. We do not go easily utter the cor- 
relative proposition. All of us with jobs must shoulder 
the burden of those without. Just now about the 
only way we have to do it is to take people into our 
houses who have lost their houses, or to send them 
food and money. When we get the thing wisely or- 
ganized, we may have to give up some of our hours of 
labor so that others may have their share of work, or 
some of our income so that labor insurance may be 
established, or some of our political prejudices so 
that people in other countries may be able to buy our 
goods and we theirs, and so create more jobs. 

Something like a six-hour day and a five-day week 
appears to be a necessary part of the new program. 

The most encouraging thing that is happening 
to-day is that more people are beginning to see the 
whole labor problem as one problem belonging to us all. 

There are three horrible mistakes that we can 
make in dealing with the economic situation of the 
world. 

One is to assume that things will straighten out 
by themselves. Another is to believe that violence 
can accomplish anything of value. The third is to 
hold that America can go it alone. . 

There are many opportunities before churches 
and ministers. One is to lay trustworthy facts before 
our people, another is to suggest constructive measures 
in which they ought to take an interest, and a third 
is to deepen the feeling that we are keepers of our 
brother and ought to do our part with cheerfulness, 
courage and good will. 


* * 


UNEMPLOYMENT REMEDIABLE 


HE Massachusetts Special Commission on the 

Stabilization of Employment is doing good work. 

It is not furnishing jobs for the millions out of 

work. It is not providing money for relief work. It 

is simply trying to make the average man understand 

that unemployment is a matter that he can do some- 
thing about. 

James T. Moriarty, one of the two labor members 

of the Commission, recently pointed out that two 

simple measures which would have helped the situation 
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somewhat were defeated in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture recently by “an interested minority” simply be- 
cause the majority of people were not interested and 
did nothing about it. 

“The commission,” he said, “proposed, in its pre- 
liminary report to the legislature, an extension of the 
public employment office system and certain regulations 
for private employment agencies. Putting these meas- 
ures into effect would not eliminate unemployment, 
but they would help, and a combination of these things 
will increase stability of employment. The proposals 
immediately were attacked ably and systematically by 
an organized minority—people whose toes were being 
stepped on. The intelligent public had not been edu- 
cated on this particular matter. They did not know 
what it was all about. Consequently, something that 
would have been good for Massachusetts, would not 
have added to taxes, and would have brought about 
greater stability of employment, got nowhere. 

“We need education on fundamentals affecting 
unemployment as never before. If we don’t learn 
something from this depression that will help create a 
better situation in the future, then all of the suffering 
and the vast expenditures for relief will have been in 
vain.” 

* * 


“GOVERNMENT BY BAYONET”’ 


N a brilliant editorial in the Congregationalist of 
August 11, Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy attacks the ad- 
ministration of Herbert Hoover for driving out 

the bonus army “at the point of the bayonet.” 

In a second editorial in the issue of August 25 
he returns to the attack, answers his critics, and sum- 
marizes his position as follows: 

Meanwhile we stand by the opinion already ex- 
pressed, viz., that the method and circumstances of 
the expulsion of the B. E. F. from Washington con- 
stituted a piece of Prussianism, un-American and un- 
worthy of a Christian democracy, revolting to fine feel- 
ing and good judgment alike because of its grim and 
brutal crudeness and its needlessness. It should be 
added that we make this judgment without, as some 
correspondents have implied, any apology for, or de- 
fense of, the B. E. F., whose expedition to Washington 
we regard as il-advised, misled, and inimical to sound 
principles of action. But the B. E. F. was unarmed, 
professedly loyal, and for the most part harmless. If 
its demands, or its course, were wrong it ought to 
have been met by moral backbone and right action, 
mingled with sympathy for its sad condition, and not 
with bayonets, sabres, tear-gas bombs, cavalry, and 
tanks in reserve. 


For Dr. Gilroy as an editor and as a man we have 
a deep respect and affection, as our readers are well 
aware. With his fundamental assumption that all of 
us can use love and patience with great effect much 
more than we do, we agree. But we think he is mis- 
taken in this matter. Wedo not assume that he would 
take the position that the Government never should 
employ force in matters of this kind, but that in this 
particular instance the kind of force and the way it 
was used were indefensible. Backing him up he has 
intelligent, sympathetic Christian men who were on 
the spot, such as the Rev. Russell J. Clinchy, of the 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Church. 


The one answer that we have for Dr. Gilroy and! 
for his supporters is that our government still is a: 
government of law. We elect representatives, they 


pass on matters and legislate or do not legislate about: 
them. To an utterly unwarranted extent, in our | 


opinion, our legislators in Washington legislated in 


favor of ex-service men. Then they stopped and re- | 


fused further legislation. A few thousand men, not 


willing to accept the decision, went to Washington — 
They were | 
They were | 
met kindly, helped generously by citizens, and looked | 


and sought to force further legislation. 
well within their rights in going there. 


after by the police. Then Congress went away, but 


the men stayed. They stayed on property that other: 
people wished to use. 


the situation. 


What would Dr. Gilroy have had Mr. Hoover do | 
under such circumstances? Tell the local commission- | 
The answer would have: | 
Order them to | 
move the men off government property? The answer | 
would have been, “We do not possess the power.” | 
Or should he have delayed? Are such situations when | 
mobs are getting ugly likely to better themselves? | 

Mr. Hoover | 
He supported | 


ers to use moral suasion? 
been, ‘We have tried it for months.” 


History answers with an emphatic No. 

did what he had taken an oath to do. 

the Constitution and enforced the laws. 
He called out the troops. 


tail by inches. 


a quick, effective job with few accidents or casualties. 


We hold that true love in such cases shows itself by i 
using force enough to make certain that there is no } 


possibility of resistance. 


Dr. Gilroy says that these men are a part of our | 
He says that they are a part: | 
of the nation that the army is maintained to protect... | 
He says that those who are without. | 


national selves. Right. 
Right .again. 
money and without work are a problem out of Wash-. 
ington as well as in Washington. Of course that is. 
true. 


thousand men concentrated in one spot. 


We will join Dr. Gilroy in efforts to grapple with | 
unemployment, in relief, in every practicable method |] 
of reforming a situation that no Christian can con- | 
We will join him in work | 
to drive “Prussianism” out of our hearts and out of | 


template without shame. 


our government. But we steadily maintain that it is 


not Prussianism but good old-fashioned American || 


doctrine to enforce law and maintain order. 


What gives the unemployed in the bonus army || 


any right to do what the other 6,000,000 unemployed 
in our country can not do? What would Dr. Gilroy 
have the President do if the other 6,000,000 started 
to follow the example of the 16,000 or 20,000 who 
marched on Washington? 
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They refused to obey orders to | 
vacate. They grew more threatening in their attitude. _ 
Finally the government of the District notified the | 
Federal Government that it could no longer control | 


What should the troops. | 
have done? Argued with the men? Begged them to | 
go? No, they performed their duty quickly, decisively, | 
effectively. There is no mercy, to be sure, in torturing’ | 
a dog to death, and there is no mercy in cutting off his. | 
There is no mercy in arresting a man | 
gingerly. So far as we can find out, these troops did 4 


But the problem of these men scattered among | 
the communities from which they came is far more: | 
easily dealt with than the problem of fifteen or twenty | 
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HOW SHOULD UNIVERSALISTS LIVE? 


NIVERSALISTS should live ‘the good life” to 
be sure, but what is the good life? Is it always 


of one pattern? Continually we are hearing - 


from rather intelligent people that we Universalists 
ought to get together and make a creed, or make a 
plan, or set up some kind of standard, and then pub- 
lish it and abide by it. The statement often is made 
that we “scatter our fire.’ The appeal to us as good 
Universalist Indians is to decide the boundaries of our 
reservation and then never “jump the reservation.” 
We are not altogether convinced of the wisdom of 
such injunctions. The trouble is that we like intensely 
many different kinds of folks, and have a strong feeling 
that Universalist life would be not only much more 
drab if standardized but much less useful. 

A good part of our cudgeling people from the 
pulpit and from our editorial mount of omniscience is 
based on the theory that everybody ought to do about 
as we say and be about what we set up as an ideal. 

Listening to many sermons we think we may have 
- discovered tke good life. It is to take an active in- 

terest in social and political movements. It all seems 
clear until we discover that a good majority of these 
folks are worried and unhappy. Then we decide it 
must be to take an active interest in the church. But 
we discover that a goodly number of these people also 
are worried and unhappy. Can there be a good life, 
we ask, that is worried and unhappy? 

Then along comes some man like James Norman 
Hall, who has shaken the dust of civilization from 
his feet and gone to Tahiti to live. He tells us flatly 

that between the ages of thirty and forty-five he has 
lost the disposition to be socially or politically minded. 
And he defends his position in the Atlantic Monthly. 
There are enough people down there helping old Atlas 
bear the burden of the world, he insists. 

Atlas says to the volunteers: 

“Tf all 
Stand here with me and sweat and groan and bleed, 
Who shall see the glory overhead?” 


And Hall adds: “Men who spend their Saturday 
afternoons spading in their gardens or flying kites 
with their children and their evenings reading Chaucer 
or Milton or Montaigne’s Essays, are as useful citizens, 
im my opinion, as those who worry themselves sick 
over matters beyond their control.’ 

Is this rank heresy? We fear that these advocates 
of a standardized Universalism will so interpret it. 
We may be up for heresy. Who knows? And yet 
we have a feeling that the great rank and file of Uni- 
versalists have deep in them the essential thing in 
their faith that makes them declare at once: “Both 
positions are true. We need Atlas and all his helpers 
and we need those who can see and interpret the glory 
_ overhead.” 

If we are Russian we have need of those who will 
work like mad for the second five year plan, and we 
have need, to use Hall’s figure, of those “even in Russia 
who will still be kite flyers on grassy hilltops.” 

Then what is the good life? It is the life that 
| follows its essential bent, uses its talents and powers, or, 
if debarred by circumstance, makes the most of what 
circumstance allows and is happy in it. It may be the 


life of the social reformer or the life of the poet. It may 
be Jane Addams in Hull House or “mother” holding the 
home together. 

Can it be good, however, if it runs away from duty 
and buries itself ina wilderness? No, all self-indulgence 
is wrong. But let us not judge men like Hall. 

James Norman Hall drops political and social 
burdens and goes to Tahiti. But he sends back to the 
world his stories, his poems, his essays, to lessen the 
tension of our lives, and feed our souls with beauty. 

We all have to work the thing out for ourselves. 
Perhaps few of us will be altogether satisfied with the 
result. 

Even Hall makes an amazing revelation of him- 
self in his poem which the Atlantic places directly after 
his article. 

He writes of “The Return to Flanders.”” Flanders, 
we need to remember, is where Hall rendered dis- 
tinguished service in the army. 

Back he goes, and the poem pictures his body 
tortured by the vision of a sector where 

‘Along a road what had been trees 
Stretched tortured limbs against the sky.” 


But as the last verse puts it: 
“Tittle could his body guess 
Why spirit found that stricken plain 
So beautiful, or why it said, 
Home again, Home again.” 
We admit the possibility of the good life in Tahiti, 
and on the farm, and in every other paradise, but be- 
fore we run away let-us meditate over possible home- 


sickness of the soul. 
“o* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“A dogged aversion to all reforming change,” a 
phrase from the Inquirer of London, expresses what 
we are running into continually. “Everything or 
nothing,” is the ery of these Christians who are per- 
fect in theory and impossible in application. 


Because one recognizes gratefully the enormous 
spiritual significance of the Gandhi movement, must 
one take the position that men like Ramsay Mac- 
Donald are tyrants, or that Britain should leave India 
to chaos? 


The great American crime, says Dr. Hartman 
in Zion’s Herald, is not graft or bootlegging or the 
social evil but “the assault on culture, the murder of 
beauty.”’ And our money madness is responsible. 


Some people find it easier to pick out only the 
weak spots in candidates and some find it easier to 
pick out only the strong spots. The true liberal will 
see all sides and act on some side. 


Dr. Orchard, the London Congregationalist who 
at his church has said ‘‘mass’”’ for years, has entered 
the Roman Catholic Church. In any church Orchard 
will be a saint. 


If there is “nothing in it’’ why are men so much 
wiser, calmer, stronger, on the days when they truly 
pray? 
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“Took from the Place Where Thou Art’”’ 


Harold E. B. Speight 


AM not here to tell to Duxbury people, or to 
descendants of Duxbury men and women, the 
story of the founding of their community 
three hundred years ago. Enough to remind 
you that not ten years had passed after the founding 
of Plymouth Colony before the security and progress 
of that little community demanded its extension to 
the north, where the country was more favorable to 
agriculture and cattle-raising. 

It appears that Captain Myles Standish, Elder 
William Brewster, John Alden, and others started 
farming and built houses in this region, probably 
before 1630, returning in winter time to Plymouth 
for the benefits of social life, which, of course, cen- 
tered around the church. Then in 1682, “those that 
lived on their lots,” as Bradford tells us, “on the other 
side of the bay (called Duxberie) they could not long 
bring their wives and children to ye public worship 
and church meetings here (in Plymouth), but with 
such burthen, as, growing to some competente num- 
ber, they sued to be dismiste and become a body of 
themselves; and so they were dismiste (about this 
time) though very unwillingly.” 

What Bradford thus tells us in his quaint phrase- 
ology is that in 1632 those who had come to live in 
this region, already called Duxbury, petitioned the 
church at Plymouth to be allowed to establish their 
own parish here. Reluctantly the Plymouth society 
consented to their removal. So, as a small com- 
munity which included eleven of the original Pilgrims, 
under the spiritual leadership of Elder Brewster for 
the first five years of its organized existence, began 
the development of the Duxbury Parish. For two 
hundred out of the three hundred years that have 
passed, Church and Town were indistinguishable, so 
that the recognition of this three hundredth anniver- 
sary of the parish is at the same time a backward look 
to the beginnings of organized community life in 
Duxbury. 

Had I not been brought up in English Congrega- 
tionalism, not very far from the home of the Pilgrims, 
and taught to regard that religious communion as 
greatly indebted to those who, for conscience sake, 
left their fatherland in the seventeenth century, I 
might, I suppose, have been inclined to look upon the 
settlement of Plymouth Bay in much the same way 
as one might the settlement of any other uncivilized 
region by men and women of enterprise who sought an 
outlet for their children. I might recall other early 
settlements on the shores of this continent, such as 
those of Champlain or those of the Elizabethan Ad- 
venturers from England. The romance of those 
venturesome beginnings of Colonial expansion is not 
lessened by the fact that many of the settlements were 
temporary, either designedly or because adverse 
climate and enemies annihilated them. As a part of 
the story of adventurous quests for firm foothold on 
hitherto unsettled regions, the Plymouth Bay Colony 

*Address at Duxbury, Mass., Aug. 14, 1932, at the three 
hundredth anniversary of the First Parish. 


and its offshoot at Duxbury would be no more sig- 
nificant (except to Plymouth and Duxbury people, 
of course) than settlements of British people in Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, the West 
Indies and the South Seas, of the Dutch in the East 
Indies, of the French in Southern India, in Cochin 
China, Mauritius, or North Africa. But why mul- 
tiply examples merely in order to point to a distine- 
tion which must be present to the mind of all of us 
this afternoon? This little community, like its parent 
at Plymouth, was significant three hundred years ago, 
and remains significant to-day, because it was a re- 
sult, and expression, of a great movement of the hu- 
man spirit; its importance has nothing to do with its 
size at the beginning, nor with its economic features at 
that time or at any later date. 

In stories of the early days of the Hebrew people 
we read of migrations and settlements that came to 
have a profound meaning to the later thought and 
feeling of the Jewish race, whatever may have been 
the original reasons for those movements of peoples. 
And we must remember that these Biblical stories 
were intimately known to the Pilgrims, were indeed 
in large measure their inspiration. “And the word of 
the Lord came unto Abram in a vision, saying, Lift up 
now thine eyes, and look from the place where thou 
art, northward and southward, and eastward and 
westward; for all the land which thou seest, to thee 


will I give it, and to thy children for ever... . I 
brought thee out of Ur of the Chaldees to give thee 
this land. . . . Fear not, I am thy shield, and thy 


exceeding great reward. Behold, I establish my 
covenant between me and thee and thy children after 
thee . . and I will give unto thee, and to thy chil- 
dren after thee, the land wherein thou art a stranger; 
and I will be their God.” 

It is in such words from the Bible, words well 
known to the Pilgrim Fathers, that we find the inner 
history of their adventure. ‘Look from the place 
where thou art,’’ came the Divine Word to a race 
through its prophetic leader. Look from in order to 
look toward. And the added word kept the eyes 
looking forward, “I brought thee out from Ur of the 
Chaldees to give thee this land. . . . Fear not, | am 
thy exceeding great reward.’”’ They were brought out 
of the past for the sake of a future, and in that future 
the spiritual purpose they obeyed would be the 
reward of all their risk and hardship. _ 

We of course do honor the courage of those Pil- 
grim men and women, going out ‘‘not knowing whith- 
er,” upheld by a faith which gave them “assurance of 
things not yet seen’ and dying in the same faith, 
“not having received the promises, but having seen 


them from afar and confessing that on earth they || 


were strangers and pilgrims.” “And if indeed they 
had been mindful of the country from: which they 
went out, they would have had opportunity to re- 
turn. But they desired a better country.” Courage, 
yes, the courage of pioneers everywhere in the face 
of privations, loss, and dangers only the worse be- 
cause not fully known. “I can not but stay and 
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make a pause,’”’ wrote Governor Bradford, one of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, “and stand half amased at this poor 
peoples presente condition; and so I think will ye 
reader too, when he well considers ver same. . 2. 
they had no freinds to wellecome then, nor inns to 
entertain or refresh their weather beaten bodysi!. Se 
And for ye season it was winter, and they yt know 
ye winters of yt cuntrie know them to be sharp and 
violent, and subject to cruell and feirce storms, dean- 
gerous to travill to known places, much more to serch 
an unknown coast. Besids, what could they see but 
a hidious and desolate wilderness, full of wild beasts 
and wild men . . . . ye whole countrie, full of woods 
and thickets, represented a wild and savage heiw. 
If they looked behind them, ther was ye mighty ocean 
which they had passed, and was now as a maine barr 
and goulfe to seperate them from all ye civill part 
of the world.” 

But it was not this courage which won the Pil- 
grims a distinctive and an immortal place in the his- 
tory of human adventuring and colonizing. 

Again, it is true that these Pilgrim settlers dis- 
played the high virtues of loyalty to their enterprise 
and to one another. At first there were “discontents 
and murmurings” over the “difficult beginnings;” 
some even adopted “‘mutinous speech and carriage,” 
as Bradford tells us. But when a real emergency 
arose they showed that mutual aid was a first principle. 
During the terrible first winter, in two months, half 
the company died. Of those who survived “ther 
was but 6 or 7 sound persons, who, to their great 
commendations be it spoken, spared no pains, night 
nor day, but with abundance of toyle and hazard of 
their own health, fetched them woode, made fires, 
drest them meat, made their beads . . . . in a word, 
did all ye homly and necessarie offices for them ... . 
and all this willingly and without any grudging in ye 
least, showing herein their true love unto their friends 
and brethren.”” Bradford especially mentions in this 
connection Standish and Brewster, afterwards leaders 
in the founding of Duxbury. 

A fine picture of courage and mutual aid at its 
best and under the hardest test! But a picture easily 
matched from records of exploration, commercial 
promotion, or military expeditions, as, of course, 
also in emergencies of later times which have destroyed 
civilized security and thrown men back to a primi- 
tive dependence upon one another. It was not this 
that gave its greatest significance to the Plymouth 
Bay Colony. As John Masefield has said: “For a 
man to give up all things and fare forth into savagery 
in order to escape from the responsibilities of life, in 
order, that is, to serve the Devil, is common. Giving 
up all things in order to serve God is a sternness for 
which prosperity has unfitted us.” They ‘‘went to 
live in the wilds . . . . in order to preserve to their 
children a life in the soul.” 

There is the distinction, as I see it. How did 
the Mayflower Compact begin? “In ye name of 
God, Amen.”’ Was this phrasing accidental? Was 
it conventionally pious? By no means. The whole 
enterprise proclaimed a faith precious to these men 
and women, even if its implications were not seen 
with equal clearness by all of them. The sense of re- 
sponsibility to God was what gave them their courage 
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and their bond of fellowship. After enumerating 
their hardships, Bradford adds: “What could now 
sustaine them but ye spirite of God and His grace? 
May not and ought not the children of these faithers 
rightly say: Our faithers were Englishmen which 
came over this great ocean, and were ready to perish 
in this willderness; but they cried unto ye Lord, and 
he heard their voyce.” The trustful confidence of 
Pilgrims and Puritans in a Providence watching over 
them has been ridiculed, of course, but, whatever else 
may be said of it, I say with confidence that it re- 
flected the fundamental fact that all they undertook 
was carried out because they believed themselves to be 
instruments of a great purpose. These “plain men of 
moderate abilities,” none of them notable for genius 
or special talent, had a firm faith that the Divine 
Will called them to adventure their all in founding a 
new kind of community life. This was to be one 
which repudiated both the dictation of tyrants and 


' the habits of mere expediency, and it rested on the 


value before God of every individual soul. 

That, I think, is why we feel something more 
than romantic interest in the Pilgrim Fathers. Heroic 
endeavors stir us in many stories of exploration and 
conquest. But with these men and women in mind 
we are ourselves brought face to face with a responsi- 
bility, the same one they acknowledged and tried to 
meet. Weare reminded of the heritage we have from 
them which it is especially fitting to remember here 
in the House of Prayer. We may call it the heritage 
of American Idealism. Men and women moved as 
those Pilgrims were by a conviction that God sent 
them out into the wilderness and would prosper their 
cause because it was His cause look forward into a 
future which is in God’s hands, but know what it de- 
mands of them; they are men and women who live for 
something not yet real save as it is a dream in the soul, 
a purpose, a plan; they are men and women who have 
their eyes fixed not on “that country from which they 
went out,” not on the past now left behind, but on 
the “better country”’ which they pray for, work for, 
and will give their lives to realize. 

Is not that the inner meaning of the Pilgrim 
faith and of our heritage from them? If it is, it 
gives to what those men did three hundred years ago a 
distinctive meaning, a permanent importance, but 
it also links it up with every like enterprise conceived 
in faith, born in hardship, and developed in courage- 
ous sacrifice. The authentic voice of that Pilgrim 
faith was heard, for example, when the nation grown 
to manhood faced a critical choice. James Russell 
Lowell called out the reserves of loyalty to her God- 
given mission: 

Men! Whose boast it is that ye 
Come of fathers brave and free, 
If there breathes on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave? 

If ye do not feel the chain 

When it works a brother’s pain, 
Are ye not base slaves indeed, 
Slaves unworthy to be freed? 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
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No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


They are slaves who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think; 
They are slaves who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 

I doubt whether these verses are now quoted, 
even in Lowell’s own Cambridge, as an example of 
great poetry! But they voice the same sense of re- 
sponsibility, the same earnest acceptance of a great 
cause, that sent the Pilgrims over the sea. And it is 
- because that has been part of our spiritual heritage, 
that every part of our national life has been touched, 
at one time or another, by the same idealism. People 
across the sea may smile when they see on our copper 
cent the words, In God we trust, as some even on this 
side smile bitterly at the word Liberty on another 
of our coins. But no one smiles at the thought of 
Lincoln, brought by responsibility out of skepticism, 
praying privately for guidance and resolving publicly 
that wnder God this nation shall have a new birth of 
freedom. 

In an ever-widening circle that American Idealism 
has spread its beneficent influence. I am, of course, 
not unaware that other forces have been and are at 
work. We are even now doing penance for material- 
ism and selfishness which, in low places and high, have 
led us astray. But, to take but one example, I think 
of the Pilgrim faith sending out, in the footsteps of 
those who opened up the Western wilderness, men 
and women dedicated to the service of education. 
Wherever the settlers had formed communities, they 
founded academies and colleges like those which so 
early marked New England as forward-looking. 
Different as were the new communities of the West, 
those who went and those who stayed on the Atlantic 
seaboard realized their interdependence. The mis- 
sionaries of education were vital links binding them 
together. East and West were linked in faith, in the 
hope of democracy, as well as in blood. Pioneer 
readiness for adventure was touched by Pilgrim 
earnestness and sense of responsibility. 

One of the most stirring examples of sheer ideal- 
ism, many of you will agree, has been the work of 
Hull House, Chicago, dedicated to understanding and 
co-operation among racial groups and economic 
classes. It was born over forty years ago in the soul 
of Jane Addams. Jane Addams owed much of her 
earnestness and her desire to serve a great cause to the 
atmosphere of Rockford Seminary, then called the 
Mount Holyoke of the West, the creation of New 
England idealism in the direct line of the Pilgrim tradi- 
tion. ‘Time does not permit other examples of what 
I have in mind. 

To-day the outreach of that Pilgrim faith must 
once again be extended, as Lowell and others ex- 
tended it seventy years ago, and now it must reach 
beyond our own borders to the frontiers of true civili- 
zation wherever they are. The time has come again 


for men to go out “not knowing whither,” to go out 
“desiring a better country,” a better world, and to 
make that great adventure believing that in serving 
their cause they are instruments of a holy purpose. 
“The tragical events of the months of vital turmoil 
through which we have just passed,’’ said one of our 
Presidents a few years ago, “have made us citizens of 
the world. There can be no turning back... . 
The principles in which we have been bredse te65 
are not the principles of a province or of a single 
continent. We have known and boasted all along 
that they were the principles of a liberated man- 
kind.” 

I can not myself attach meaning to any celebra- 
tion of the foundation of this New England com- 
munity, except as I might be curious regarding the 
history of any town, unless I see it as part of a great 
movement of the human spirit, part of a valiant at- 
tempt made in the seventeenth century, in England 
and on the Continent, by many religious groups in 
addition to the Scrooby and Leyden Pilgrims, to rest 
corporate life upon a true regard for the spiritual in- 
terests of every last man, woman and child, regard- 
less of station in life, of learning, of wealth, and of ec- 
clesiastical affiliation. Nor can I see any value, other 
than one purely sentimental, in honoring the Pilgrim 
Fathers, unless we cherish the heritage of conviction 
and hope we have from them. If that heritage is to 
be validated again in our day it must be validated on 
the much larger stage of world affairs. And so, when 


I follow the efforts of honest men and women from __ | 


many nations to work out methods of disarmament so 
that we may be freed from the fear of violent ag- 
gression, when I read the words with which our 
Secretary of State warns a people in the grip of mili- 
taristic leaders that we shall endeavor to bring world 
opinion to bear upon a situation their leaders have 
created which is dangerous to the whole world, when 
I see evidence in any quarter that ‘a community of 
interest’’ is steadily replacing force as the foundation 
of security, when I hear the President declare “the 
movement of a true civilization is toward freedom 
rather than regimentation,”’ with the implication that 
the remedy for imperfect democracy is not in dic- 
tatorships of individuals or classes but in more de- 
mocracy, I turn back with deeper gratitude to those 
who, here or anywhere, took on themselves the bur- 
den of the Divine Will and found in serving it that 
God’s service is perfect freedom. 
What was it Whitman sang? 

And thou, America, 

For the scheme’s culmination, 

Its thought and its reality, 

For these (not for thyself) 

Thou hast arrived. 


“Thou art not for thyself,’ wrote Richard 
Watson Gilder, 
«, . . but for mankind, 
And to despair of thee were to despair 
Of man, of man’s high destiny, of God.” 


Are we transmitting our Pilgrim heritage in 


terms that apply to the need of our own world? We 
must remember that the Pilgrim Fathers were not 


concerned about events three hundred years before | 


their day: they were themselves in their day the in- 
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conspicuous minority, who took all the risks of showing 
the better way, content to die without themselves 
having “received the promises” if only they could 
hasten the realization of a community “whose builder 
and maker is God.”’ The real meaning of patriotism 
to-day is one that includes the service of the world- 
hope because, in loyalty to and in fulfilment of the 
Pilgrim tradition, we have asked the world to go 
forward with us along new paths, paths strange to our 
pride, paths inhospitable to selfish greed, paths that 
only those can tread hopefully who trust, as the Pil- 
erims trusted, that God has sent them there. “Lift 
up now thine eyes,” O Pilgrim Abram, O Pilgrim 
America, O Pilgrim World, so weary of strife and suf- 
fering—“look from the place where thou art.” 
Look on the land of security and brotherhood, the 
land of our inspired dreams, where the soul of man is 
cherished above private gain. ‘I the Lord brought 
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thee out... . to give thee this land. Fear not, I 
am thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward.” 

We are called in our time to give effect to what an 
English historian sees as the distinctive American 
spirit, “the aspiration to build a new human history.” 

In days long gone God spake unto our sires: 

“Courage! Launch out! A new world build for me!”’ 

Then to the deep they set their ships, and sailed 

And came to land, and prayed that here might be 

A realm from pride and despotism free, 

A place of peace, the home of liberty. 


Lo, in these days, to all good men and true, 

God speaks again: ‘‘Launch out upon the deep 

And win for me a world of righteousness!”’ 

Can we, free men, at such an hour still sleep? 

O God of Freedom, stir us in our night — 

That we set forth, for justice, truth, and right! 

(T. C. Clark.) 


“Song of the Open Road” 


The Direction of Life 


Robert Grenville Armstrong 


FSaq|ERE are our thoughts, voyagers’ thoughts,” 
S| Walt Whitman said, in introducing his 
5 poems to the public. They are the thoughts 
“48)} of those who are sailing or traveling or 


walking along the open road. 


Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me, 

The long brown path before me leading wherever I 
choose. 


Henceforth I ask not good-fortune, I myself am good- 
fortune, 

Henceforth I whimper no more, postpone no more, 
need nothing, 

Done with indoor complaints, libraries, querulous 
criticisms, 

Strong and content I travel the open road. 


Is there direction in the open road or is it just an 
aimless path that leads nowhere in particular? What 
is the purpose back of life? Why do we have these 
bodies? Why do we have these souls? Why do we 
love? Why do we have this spirit of democracy? 
The poet had no clear-cut, definite answer to give, 
but he had a profound conviction that there is direc- 
tion to life, that “it is of life’s nature to ascend.” 
Life is not purposeless. As we have already seen, he 
answers the question, “What good amid these, O me, 
O life?”’ by saying: 

That you are here—that life exists and identity, 
That the powerful play goes on, and you may con- 
tribute a verse. 


Each has something to contribute to the sum total. 
There must be some ultimate purpose to which it is 
worth contributing a life. 

Walt Whitman viewed life as a procession. For 
him the soul is on a march, all souls are on a march. 

Allis a procession, 

The universe is a procession with measured and perfect 

motion, 


but the procession is made up of individuals. With- 
out the contribution of each there would be no whole. 
Against this onward procession nothing can 
stand. It bears on and on to that undefined ul- 
timate goal. 
All parts away for the progress of souls, 
All religion, all solid things, arts, governments—all that 
was or is apparent upon this globe or any globe, falls 
into niches and corners before the procession of 
souls along the grand roads of the universe. 
Of the progress of the souls of men and women along 
the grand roads of the universe, all other progress 
is the needed emblem and sustenance. 


It is an onward moving procession, moving toward 
some definite goal, toward something great and fine. 
Forever alive, forever forward, 
Stately, solemn, sad, withdrawn, baffled, mad, turbu- 
lent, feeble, dissatisfied, 
Desperate, proud, fond, sick, accepted by men, re- 
jected by men, 
They go! they go! I know that they go, but I know 
not where they go, 
But I know that they go toward the best—toward some- 
thing great. 


“Toward something great!’ Walt Whitman 
does not attempt to define that “something great.” 
In that he is more honest than some men. He feels 
sure that out there, out there somewhere, there is an 
ultimate goal. Life is not without purpose. We are 
not drifting through life like flotsam and jetsam upon 
the ocean. There is a measureless quality about life 
that lifts it out of the mere material, that puts it above 
time and space while yet in time and space. Hence 
the declaration: 

I know I have the best of time and space, and never 
was measured and never will be measured. 

I tramp a perpetual journey, (come, listen all!) 

My signs are a rain-proof coat, good shoes, and a staff 
cut from the woods, 

No friend of mine takes his ease in mychair, 

I have no chair, no church, no philosophy, 
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I lead no man to a dinner-table, library, exchange, 

But each man and each woman of you I lead upon a 
knoll, 

My left hand hooking you round the waist, 

My right hand pointing to landscapes of continents 
and the public road. 


Not I, nor any one else, can travel that road for you, 
You must travel it for yourself. 


It is not far, it is within reach, 

Perhaps you have been on it since you were born and 
did not know, 

Perhaps it is everywhere on water and on land. 


Shoulder your duds, dear son, and I will mine, and let 
us hasten forth, 
Wonderful cities and free nations we shall fetch as we go. 


The “open road”’ is a rugged road but it is a road 
that offers broad vistas and hard climbs and cool rest- 
ing places. The “open road” travels all the past, 
continues on through the present, reaches far out into 
the unknown future. 

In his old age the poet, using a different figure of 
speech to express the same thought, writes: 

One thought ever at the fore— 

That in the Divine Ship, the World, breasting Time and 
Space, 

All Peoples of the globe together sail, sail the same 
voyage, are bound to the same destination. 


Or, as he writes in tribute to a friend: 

My science-friend, my noblest woman-friend, 

(Now buried in an English grave—and this a memory- _ 
leaf for her dear sake, ) 

Ended our talk—‘““The sum, concluding all we know of 
old or modern learning, intuitions deep, 

Of all Geologies—Histories—of all Astronomy—of 
Evolution, Metaphysics all, 

Is, that we all are onward, onward, speeding slowly, 
surely, bettering, 

Life, life an endless march, an endless army (no halt, 
but it is duly over), 

The world, the race, the soul—in space and time the 
universes, 

All bound as is befitting each—all surely going some- 
where.” 


“Slowly, surely, bettering!’ This procession of 
life is upward, not downward. Walt Whitman knows 
that the ultimate goal is good, whether it is the goal of 
a personal immortality or whether it is the goal of 
the human race in its process of evolution. What- 
ever the end is of the procession of souls, it will be 
good. We shall have occasion to consider his idea 
of personal immortality later. Suffice it to quote him 
here as saying: 

And I have dream’d that the purpose and essence of 
the known life, the transient, 

Is to form and decide identity for the unknown life, 
the permanent. 


If all came to ashes of dung, 

If maggots and rats ended us, then Alarum! for we are 
betray’d, 

Then indeed suspicion of death. 


Do you suspect death? If J were to suspect death I 
should die now, 
Do you think I could walk pleasantly and well-suited 


toward annihilation? 
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Pleasantly and well-suited I walk, 

Whither I walk I can not define, but I know it is good, 
The whole universe indicates that it is good, 

The past and the present indicate that it is good. 


What gives Walt Whitman this assurance? It 
does not come of a formal wisdom taught within the 
school room. It does not come from the measured 
philosophies of life. There is a deeper wisdom than 
that which one finds in the schools. There is a true 
wisdom that is of the intuition. He says: 


Here is the test of wisdom, 

Wisdom is not finally tested in schools, 

Wisdom can not be pass’d from one having it to another 
not having it, : 

Wisdom is of the soul, is not susceptible of proof, is its 
own proof, 

Applies to all stages and objects and qualities and is 
content. 

Is the certainty of the reality and immortality of things 
and the excellence of things; 

Something there is in the float of the sight of things that 
provokes it out of the soul. 


So the poet is led to go deeper into the meaning 
of life than he has hitherto gone. He adds: 


Now I re-examine philosophies and religions, 

They may prove well in lecture-rooms, yet not prove 
at all under the spacious clouds and along the 
landscape and flowing currents. 

Here is realization, 

Here is a man tallied—he realizes here what he has in 
him, 

The past, the future, majesty, love—if they are vacant 
of you, you are vacant of them. 


Again the poet is turned back to the soul as the 
source of that deeper wisdom that is greater than 
books or the reasoned logic of class-room. He ex- 
claims: 


Here is the efflux of the soul, 

The efflux of the soul comes from within through em- 
bower’d gates, ever provoking questions, 

These yearnings, why are they? these thoughts in the 
darkness, why are they? 


“Why are they?” The mere fact that we have 
these thoughts, is that not an indication of something 
beyond that which we can see and touch? 

The “open road” is not an easy one. The goal 
of life is not to be reached without a struggle. Not 
only is there the struggle to attain to a certain height, 
but when that height is gained there beckons another 
beyond with struggle again as part of the price to pay. 
Walt Whitman utters the challenge: 


Allons! through struggles and wars! 

The goal that was named can not be countermanded. 

Have the past struggles succeeded? 

What has succeeded? yourself? your nation? Nature? 

Now understand me well—it is provided in the essence 
of things that from any fruition of success, no 
matter what, shall come forth something to make 
a greater struggle necessary. 


It is no different with man in the struggle up the 


pathway of life than it is with a man in his struggle 


to perfect any instrument of his invention. Each 
success points out also other weaknesses and other 
possibilities of further success. The cost of continu- 
ing success is great. 
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My call is the call of battle, I nourish active rebellion, 

He going with me must go well arm’d, 

He going with me goes often with spare diet, poverty, 
angry enemies, desertion. 


There is the challenge. Life is not soft, easy; 
life is hard, compelling, driving, that is, for those who 
want real life, not the sham of mere existence. 

In “Passage to India’? Walt Whitman changes 
the figure again to the sea. How men strove in the 
old days to get a passage to India because of the 
wealth to be gained from that far away land! There 
is an India of the mind, an India of the world of 
thought. A turbulent sea intervenes through which 
man must drive the little ship of his life. The waves 
mount high, the waters are deep, the destination far 
off and unknown, but the challenge sounds: 


Passage to more than India! 

Are thy wings plumed indeed for such far flights? 

O soul, voyagest thou indeed on voyages like those? 
Disportest thou on waters such as those? 

Soundest below the Sanscrit and the Vedas? 

Then have thy bent unleash’d. 


Passage to you, your shores, ye aged fierce enigmas! 

Passage to you, to mastership of you, ye strangling 
preblems! 

You, strew’d with the wrecks of skeletons, that, living, 
never reach’d you. 


Well and good for youth, you say, but what of 
man when age comes on? Age? Walt Whitman 
would say with Browning, ‘““Youth shows but half.” 
Old Age brings with it compensations that Youth 
can not know. 

Youth, large, lusty, loving—youth full of grace, force, 

fascination, 

Do you know that Old Age may come after you with 

equal grace, force, fascination? 


Day full-blown and splendid—day of the immense sun, 
action, ambition, laughter, 

The Night follows close with millions of suns and sleep 
and restoring darkness. 


No arguments suffice to hold Walt Whitman 
back from the glorious quest. He offers his hand: 


Allons! the road is before us! 

It is safe—I have tried it—my own feet have tried it 
well—be not detain’d! 

Let the paper remain on the desk unwritten, and the 
book on the shelf unopen’d! 

Let the tools remain in the workshop! let the money re- 
main unearn’d! 

Let the school stand! mind not the cry of the teacher! 

Let the preacher preach in his pulpit! let the lawyer 
plead in the court, and the judge expound the law. 


Camerado, I give you my hand! 

I give you my love more precious than money, 

I give you myself before preaching or law; 

Will you give me yourself? will you come travel with me? 
Shall we stick by each other as long as we live? 

Again reverting to his beloved sea he sings: 
But O the ship, the immortal ship! O ship aboard the 
ship! ’ 
Ship of the body, ship of the soul, voyaging, voyaging, 

voyaging. 


Impatient to be off he shouts: 


O we can wait no longer, 

We too take ship, O soul, 

Joyous we too launch out on trackless seas, 

Fearless for unknown shores on waves of ecstasy to sail, 

Amid the wafting winds, (thou pressing me to thee, I 
thee to me, O soul,) 

Caroling free, singing our song of God, 

Chanting our chant of pleasant exploration. 


The quest will not be fruitless. Again changing 


his figure he tells us: 

A noiseless patient spider, 

I mark’d where on a little promontory it stood isolated, 

Mark’d how to explore the vacant vast surrounding, 

It launch’d forth filament, filament, filament, out of 
itself, 

Ever unreeling them, ever tirelessly speeding them. 

And you O my soul where you stand, 

Surrounded, detached, in measureless oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing, seeking the 
spheres to connect them. ’ 

Till the bridge you will need be form’d, till the ductile 
anchor hold, 

Till the gossamer thread you fling catch somewhere, 
O my soul. 


There is direction, purpose, in life. It may be 
veiled for the time being, but it is there nevertheless. 
Walt Whitman was sure of this. It gave him the will 


to live and to live courageously. 
* * * 


THE SPIRIT OF MAN 


I began to feel an unspeakable compassion for all men upon 
earth, and yet in the last resort I was proud that I was one of 
them. 


And more and more it came home to me that it is man him- 
self that must create the divine in heaven and on earth—that 
that is his triumph over the dead omnipotence of the uni- 
verse. 


We are flung by the indifferent law of the universe into a 
life that we can not order as we would; we are ravaged by in- 
justice, by sickness and sorrow, by fire and flood. Even the 
happiest must: die. In his own home he is but on a visit. He 
never knows but that he may be gone to-morrow. And yet 
man smiles and laughs in the face of his tragic fate. In the 
midst of his thraldom he has created the beautiful on earth; 
in the midst of his torments he has had so much surplus energy 
of soul that he has sent it radiating forth into the cold depths 
of space and warmed them with God. 

So marvelous art thou, O spirit of man! So godlike in thy 
very nature! Thou dost reap death, and in return thou sowest 
the dream of everlasting life. In revenge for thine evil fate 
thou dost fill the universe with an all-loving God. 

We bore our part in his creation, all we who now are dust; 
we who sank down into the dark like flames gone out—we wept, 
we exulted, we felt the ecstasy and the agony, but each of us 
brought our ray to the mighty sea of light, each of us, from 
the Negro setting up the first mark above the grave of his dead 
to the genius raising the pillars of a temple towards heaven. 
We bore our part, from the poor mother praying beside a cradle, 
to the hosts that lifted their songs of praise high up into bound- 
less space. 

Honor to thee, O spirit of man. Thou givest a soul to 
the world, thou settest it a goal, thou art the hymn that lifts it 
into harmony; therefore turn back into thyself, lift high thy 
head and meet proudly the evil that comes to thee. Adversity 
can crush thee, death can blot thee out, yet art thou still un- 
conquerable and eternal. 

Johan Bojer. 
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Letters of an Editorial Assistant to His Chief 


I. Concerning the Church Which Is at Black Lake 
Emerson Hugh Lalone 


Another Hill Farm, in Amsterdam, 
Which is in the Mohawk Country. 


Emerson Hugh, Avxostle to the Cantonians and Assist- 
ant to the Christian Leader, to his friend and chief, 
Johannes, Greetings: 


e==]OR many days have I been minded to write to 

4 ) thee and to the Leader family about the 
BS ¥3}| Universalists of Black Lake, but much 
{22458} pusiness and the cares and anxieties of this 
world choked the seeds of my good intentions. Of 
these activities which have kept me silent I could 
doubtless write much in self-justification, but refrain 
lest I fall into the vainglorious ways of one of my gar- 
den friends. In an old apple tree at the Four Winds 
Cottage, Canton, I have two tenants, John and Jenny 
Wren. Often in the early days of summer I sat quiet- 
ly on the bench under that tree and watched those 
two bring food to their brood. The triumphant song 
of the jaunty little father when he returned with a 
choice morsel was a joy to hear. The fact that he 
made on the average one trip to the little mother’s 
three, however, rendered his song somewhat less 
impressive after a time. Jenny Wren neither boasted 
nor offered excuses for herself. She went about her 
work quietly and kept at it steadily, pausing only to 
give the observer a piece of her mind for staring so 
impolitely into a neighbor’s front door. John Wren 
is a bird, but he is first a male, and, like all men, a 
little boastful and a little vain, not half so industrious 
as he thinks he is, and not nearly so efficient as his 
wife. Watching this gentleman and thinking on the 
other half of my household has spoiled my justifica- 
tion. It now fits too perfectly into the score of John 
Wren’s alibi aria. Together we make a comic opera 
which evokes peals of ironic laughter from the in- 
visible audience of conscience demons who ever watch 
the drama of birds and men. 

And now about the Black Lake folks. Last 
winter Professor Morrell and I were appointed by the 
Executive Board of the New York State Universalist 
Convention to dispose of an old long-unused church 
building. Shortly after this I called on Morrell to 
see if he knew anything about the Black Lake church 
and the Black Lake people. He did. He had 
preached in Black Lake for a time several years ago. 
(Indeed, if there is a place where he hasn’t preached 
or isn’t known in the North Country, I have yet to 
find it. You referred to Morrell in one of your Cruis- 
ing articles as “once a fiery radical, now a safe and 
sane college professor.”” He still is radical and he is 
one of the best teachers on our hill. In addition to 
all this he is the best known and best loved minister 
in the North Country.) 

On a bright June day Morrell and I first visited 
the old church. It is badly dilapidated now after a 
long and useful history in the cause of liberalism in 
the north country. Here John S. Lee once preached, 
Week after week Dr. Lee used to drive his horse, 


Victor Hugo, over the eighteen miles from Canton on 
Saturday and stay over night with one of his parish- 
ioners. Mr. Libby came out from Watertown for a 
time, and once the church at Hammond and the 
Black Lake church were ministered to by a Mr. 
Munger. Others who preached there were L. B. 
Fisher and I. M. Atwood. Later came the present 
Dean J. M. Atwood and Professor Morrell. Although 
it is now several years since he has had any official 
connection with the Black Lake church, Morrell is 
and will remain the loved and respected pastor of the 
Black Lake folks. 

After seeing the church Morrell said, ‘First we 
had better go round and see the people and find out 
what’s in their minds.’”’ And so on several trips we 
made the round of most of the Universalists in the 
neighborhood. Visiting the Black Lake people with 
Morrell was like attending an old home week. Every- 
where we went, we were welcomed enthusiastically, 
that is Morrell was welcomed and I was graciously re- 
ceived and made at home because I was Morrell’s 
friend. The men stopped work to come and visit 
with “their Mr. Morrell,” and the women brought 
their children to show them to him. Among other 
things we learned that the people would welcome some 
services, especially if Mr. Morrell would preach. 

The history of the Black Lake Society is most in- 
teresting. It was originally made up in large part of 
Holland Dutch people who migrated from the Mo- 
hawk valley, some of them bringing their Universalism 
with them. These people also brought along the 
colonial architecture of the valley from which they 
came, and on the northern shore of the lake they built 
hillside homes which are now among the loveliest old 
houses in the Northland. Here live the descendants, 
grandchildren and great grandchildren of the original 
van Schaicks, Zollers, Vollans, Ameses, Eismans, 
Tanns, and Buttricks who settled the region. Mr. 
Willis van. Schaick, whose whole-hearted hospitality 
convinces me that he belongs to the tribe of Johannes, 
told us that his grandfather came from down Schenec- 
tady way and brought his Universalism with him. 
From Mr. van Schaick we learned that among those 
prominent in building the church were John Sharpe, 
John Tann, Mr. Buttrick, James Zoller, James and 
Philo Hisman, and other Mohawk Dutchmen. The 
builders mostly gave their labor, and after building 
their church dedicated it as a Universalist church, 
“but open to all other denominations.” Any group 
which wanted to was free to hold worship and preach- 
ing services in the church from the beginning. That, 
over a half century ago, was good liberalism worthy 
of the spiritual descendants of Thomas Potter. 

On the lawn of one of the charming hillside homes 
facing the lake we held the first of two services July 17. 
Lalone conducted the service and Morrell preached. 
The sermon was a direct and powerful as well as win- 
some appeal for self-discipline and co-operation. The 
power and the winning quality in the message lay in 
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the speaker’s knowledge of his audience and his sym- 
pathy with them. Few men know the virtues and 
the faults of the north country farmer as does Morrell. 
Out of his heart and from the richness of his experience 
the preacher spoke to the hearts and appealed to the 
experience of his hearers, and they listened gladly and 
intently. As I sat watching the speaker and his 
audience and looking out across the shining waters 
of the lake, I was forcibly reminded of the similarity 
of the scene to an occasion nineteen centuries ago 
when in like manner a prophet on a hillside spoke to 
the hearts of farmers and fishermen. Thinking thus, 
I wished that all of us who are preachers were as 
close followers and worthy exemplars of the Master 
as is Morrell. 

The following Sunday Lalone preached, and 
after the service it was decided by those present to 
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postpone further meetings until September. This 
decision was not the result of the sermon, as some may 
suppose, but was due to the fact that both preachers 
were about to go away on their vacations. 

The old building has been sold to Mr. Willis van 
Schaick, who will take it down soon. The Black 
Lake Universalist Church, however, is far from fin- 
ished. It consists of a live group of loyal Univer- 
salists who will be ministered to by Morrell and La- 
lone. Part of the time we shall hold outdoor services 
at Black Lake and part of the time folks will come 
to the Canton church. The society will retain its 
identity but become affiliated with the Canton church. 

So was accomplished the commission which the 
State Board gave us. 

And so endeth Epistle the First of the Letters of 
an Editorial Assistant to his Chief. 


The Autobiography of a Woman Parson---II 


Lucy Milton Giles 


WFGIOON after coming to Boston, my father bought 
s “Gi an interest in a brig, called Mariposa, which 
AY» is the Spanish for butterfly. With the posi- 
Dds tion of captain, he entered the West Indies 
trade, going to Cuba, Jamaica and other islands of the 
group, also going as far as British Guiana. He car- 
ried general cargo from New York or Boston or Phila- 
delphia, sometimes taking lumber from the Carolinas 
or Georgia. 

Again we made many pleasant acquaintances 


and friends, not only among the American, Scotch 


and English in the islands, but also among the Cubans. 
Among others of the latter I recall the family of Dr. 
Mazarado, who had been educated in the United 
States. As we watched affairs, it was easy to see why 
later there was a Spanish War. The Cubans were 
unmercifully taxed at the rate of 33 per cent, and, 
thus deprived of revenue, were robbed of all ambition 
to improve conditions. 

It was while we were in Santa Jago, or Santiago, 
that the Virginius affair happened. It was a very 
tense time. The American consul was not able to 
learn how many Americans were on the steamer, 
destined to be shot down, a group at a time, at sun- 
rise. But Mother had an acquaintance with an 
American family, the head of which was the engineer 
on the steamer which captured the Virginius, and 
from him learned the details to tell our representative. 
Let me say in passing, he was never allowed to step 
on American soil again, for being a party to the pur- 
suit. 

The governor sent out word that if any American 
captain was heard to question his action, that said 
captain would be strung up to the lamp post. Span- 
iards would say to my mother, “You Americano, 
you English?” To protect herself she would evade 
their question by saying she was a European. It was 
a time of rejoicing when the British gunboat, the 
Niobe, appeared in the harbor. Going at once to 
the governor’s house, the captain, laying his sword on 
the table, said, “I do not say that you shall not shoot 
any more of the captured men, but I advise you not 
to, for I will broadside my ship and shell the town. 


For quite a number of years my mother was in 
correspondence with the American consul’s wife, who, 
by the way, was a delightful French lady whom my 
father used to say any small child would delight to 
have for an auntie. Her maid had a little girl named 
Rosalie, and when Madame S. gave me a French doll 
I immediately gave her the name of my little play- 
mate. I do not remember whether the little girl 
could speak English, and I know I could not speak 
Spanish, but we had delightful times together. 

While in Jamaica we were invited out to a plan- 
tation, some twelve miles from Kingston, where we 
saw the old family life. The head of the family was 
Judge Turland from Rhode Island, who had married 
the English lady who was our hostess, who had been 
born on the plantation. She had a black nurse, now 
quite old, who came in to sing for us some of the old 
songs. 

One of the dishes which I have never forgotten 
was a roast suckling pig, which I recalled when I read 
Mr. Lamb’s essay when in high school. From our 
balcony we could pick oranges for our breakfast, for 
in the tropics they say of fruit, “Gold in the morning, 
silver at noon, lead by night.” It was a week of 
constant delight, with a girl and boy for playmates. 

But then the rain came, and, whereas we had 
covered the outward trip in record time, with an 
American buggy and a good horse—I remember 
Charlie Turland came down to meet us on horseback 
and I rode in front of him to the house—it took us 
twelve hours to travel those twelve miles to reach 
Kingston on the return trip. A donkey outrider was 
needed again and again to haul us out of the slough, 
cheering the dreariness by his constant “Whoa, 
Ginger!’’ 

I can still see the black women with their trays 
of barley candy carried so easily upon their tur- 
banned heads, their stiffly starched dresses and bright 
kerchiefs adding picturesqueness to it all. 

While in Port au Prince, we went one morning to 
the market. My parents, accompanied by an in- 
terpreter, were busily engaged looking at the strange 
vegetables and fruits, and did not notice that a black 
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woman was leading me off by the hand, until their 
conductor ran forward to seize me. It seems that 
the interior of the island was still cannibal, and it 
was reported that only a short time before a gentleman 
who had lost his little girl was invited to a dinner, to 
be told at its close he had been eating his own child. 

As the West Indies trade was slack, Father took 
a cargo of general stores, kerosene among other things, 
and we sailed away to Constantinople, so that I have 
not only seen the extreme southern part of Africa, 
but also the extreme north and west. The voyage 
was rough across the Atlantic, but it was as nothing 
compared to the roughness of the so-called beautiful 
blue Mediterranean. We could have tossed a biscuit 
on Gibraltar as we passed by. It was a glad day 
when we arrived at the Dardanelles. Father went 
on shore to buy fresh meat and some of the delicious 
grapes, great vineyards of which we could see on 
either side. Father said I could not go to Constanti- 
nople until I had learned to spell it, which I forthwith 
did. 

We sailed into the presence of that fairy city in 
the evening, and it was with a sigh of relief that we 
heard the anchor chains creak, for it had been a 
long, rough, tedious voyage. We were far from 
home in a strange country. 

The first thing to be done was to unload the ship. 
For this purpose both Turks and Jews were employed 
to help our sailors. On Friday, the Moslem Sabbath, 
no Turks came to work. On Saturday, the Jewish 
Sabbath, no Jews came to work. And, being Chris- 
tians, we kept Sunday ourselves. So you see it was 
no small undertaking to get the work done. 

But when it was completed, Father said he had 
found another American vessel in port. As we were 
out at an anchorage, and Captain Ames’ vessel was 
tied up at the wharf, he invited us, meaning Father, 
Mother and myself, to stay on his vessel while he and 
Father hired a courier to take us about the city. 

Lying out in the stream, we had an advantage in 

being able to take a large view of the city. At night 
it was wonderful to see the lights from the minarets, 
so that it looked almost like advertisements on Broad- 
way. 
Not far from where the ship lay was one of the 
palaces of the Sultan, but as he had had a dream that 
was bad one night when he slept there, he refused to 
occupy it any further, although it was still kept up. 
It is the custom to build the houses on the edge of 
the water, for if it was desired to widen the street 
the authorities simply burned one’s house down with- 
out warning, hence the desirableness of getting as 
close to the water as possible. 

We were in Constantinople at the time of the 
feast of Ramadan, or what would accord with our 
Lent. From sunrise to sunset, no Turk allowed food 

_of any description to pass his lips. Three times 
daily we saw them kneel at the call of the priests from 
mosque towers. 

The first impression one gets of the city is its 
narrow streets and its many dogs. No one molests 
the latter; as the cormorant to other Oriental cities, 
so the dogs are the scavengers of Constantinople. 
The bazaars were filled with embroideries that have 
grown femiliar to us as the Turkish peddler has come 


to our doors here in America. But there the store- 
keeper shows little eagerness to part with his goods. 
One has to do his own buying. 

Great cisterns were built to hold water, so that 
in a case of siege they might have a supply. Some of 
these have been allowed to dry out, and we went down 
into one from which the water had been drawn, and 
which was used as a work-shop. 
huge cavern, with its mighty pillars, and we were glad 
to again seek the sunlight, but the people who were 
working there must spend their days in such dreary 
environment. 

Of course the most wonderful building is Saint 
Sophia. As women were at prayer, the men of the 
party were not allowed to-enter the day we went. 
Mother and I had to put on slippers over our shoes, 
that our heretical footsteps might not fall on sacred 
Moslem precincts. Of course the women were the 
first matter of interest. They were evidently women 
of wealth, for their costumes were of wonderfully 
rich material. A long silken cape covered one from 
neck to foot, and over the head and across the face 
were beautiful veils. 

But we turned from them to view the magnif- 
icence of the building, with its huge pillars and its 
great dome. In the main room were buried the sul- 
tans, in vault-like structures, covered with velvet, with 
priceless shawls thrown across them, and at the head 
the fez with the jewels betokening the rank of him 
who slept there. Silver candlesticks higher than my 
mother’s head, and so large around her two hands 
could scarcely span them, and a fence of silver 
guarded the tombs, worth a fortune. In other rooms 
were the tombs of the wives of the sultans and their 
children. Those who had borne no children were 
buried outside in the ground. All the inside tombs 
were embellished in the same lavish manner, and 
blazing with jewels worth a king’s ransom. 

One evening we were invited to the garden of a 
pasha, where grew rare shrubs and flowers from far 
and near. Here for the first time in our lives Wwe 
tasted sweet lemons. The fashionable Turkish bou- 
quet is a very stiff affair, one sent to me being about 
a foot across, with the flowers crowded very close 
together. 

We went from place to place to see the wonders 
of this great city, and then I was invited by an English 
family to spend a week on the Bosphorus, through 
which my father’s was the first American vessel ever 
to pass. Our flag was dipped to the Stars and Stripes 
on Robert College. Minister Maynard’s daughter 
was a professor there, and we were invited to visit 
the school, but the day set proved so stormy that we 
had to give it up. 

In some way my father became acquainted with a 
Greek merchant, who was charmed by my father’s 
stories of the many countries which he had visited in 
his journeyings. He showed us all sorts of courtesies, 
presenting the family with a beautifully embroidered 
tablecloth, with French cologne in wicker flasks, with 
newly prepared figs, and last, but not least, with a 
canary, who proved so scrappy that we called her 
vixen. When the day came for us to sail, this huge 
Greek, more than six feet in height, put his arms 
round my father and wept that they had to part. 


It seemed like a. 
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Preaching in Colorado 
Harold H. Niles 


MIN the last Sunday in July in Lake City, 
41 Colorado, I stood in the pulpit .of a dor- 
B| mant Presbyterian church one mile and a 
mee) half above sea level and preached to a 
congregation of mountain people. 

Lake City is a beautiful town, nestled amid 
towering peaks in the southwestern part of our state 
—peaks which rise into the clouds over 14,000 feet 
high. Fifty-seven years ago mineral wealth was dis- 
covered here by men who were engaged in building a 
toll road from Saguache to the Animas Valley. Soon 
prospectors and: miners pushed their way across 
mountain ranges and opened mines in this lovely re- 
gion. They came in such numbers that it was not 
long before Lake City (named thus because of the 
beautiful lakes which abound) became the largest town 
in point of population west of the Continental Divide. 
To-day the old mining activity is nearly dormant, 
houses and stores are vacant; only a few people live 
here the year around. Catholic, Episcopal, Baptist 
and Presbyterian churches which once flourished here 
now are closed. No minister, priest or rabbi makes 
this his dwelling-place. The sound of preaching is 
not heard, save on some special occasion or when some 
wandering missionary stops for a few days. 

A missionary and his wife were there when we 
arrived, camping in their tent and automobile, hold- 
ing daily Bible school and preaching services, deliver- 
ing, as he told me, “salvation sermons.” They came 
from the Bible Institute in Minneapolis and were in 
earnest about the saving of souls—even the soul of 
the Universalist minister’s wife. At the close of the 
service of worship on Sunday the missionary’s wife 
gave Mrs. Niles this note: 


My dear Mrs. Niles: 

I do hope you won’t be offended by this note. I 
loved you the moment I first saw your beautiful hair 
and saw you smile. I have been anxious to be sure 
you knew the Lord as your Saviour. Do you believe 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
ture? 1 Cor. 15:3. Do you believe this wonderful 
verse? ‘For God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have ever-lasting life.’ John 
SiepLGs 

We may not see each other again in this world, but 
I do want to be with you in our Heavenly home. 


We were spending the month of July at a cabin 
in Coal Creek when the invitation to preach at Lake 
City arrived from Mr. William C. Blair, editor of the 
Silver World, with whom I have been associated in 
the Colorado Legislature and who attends our church 
occasionally when in Denver. Returning to Denver 
on the 26th, I officiated at a funeral on the 27th and 
in the evening attended a social gathering of the 
members of the Fireside Club of our church, and then 
on the morning of the 28th started on the long Jour- 
ney over the Continental Divide. 

Times have changed and much progress has been 
made in transportation during the last fifty years. 


Early settlers in the region through which we traveled 
were compelled to undergo hardships unknown to and 
unrealized by the people of to-day. Lillian Rice 
Brigham, in her “Historical Guide to Colorado,” 
pictures ‘‘a typical mountain trip described by an 
old-timer up Turkey Creek to the diggings in South 
Park before any roads were built.” She says: “The 
horses had to be unhitched, the wheels taken off, 
and the wagon bed and its contents carried separately 
over each obstruction, then all put together and the 
wagon reloaded for the next lap of the journey.” 
There was no taking off the wheels, no sliding the 
automobile body down the precipitous slopes by 
means of lariats, no carrying of blankets and supplies 
over dangerous passes. A wide, smooth road-bed 
winding in and out, up and around, enabled us to 
skim through the Turkey Creek and South Platte 
regions, until at noon-time we reached Fairplay, a 
thriving little town in the heart of South Park, an 
indescribable area of level country, surrounded by 
towering mountain peaks—a bit of paradise. The 
Reynolds gang of stage-coach robbers having long since 
been dispersed, we were not held up as we went 
through the rugged Elk Creek country. Sometime 
I might take a few days off and go hunting for that 
$60,000 in gold which the bandits took from one 
stage-coach and, when the posse was too close on 
their heels, hid in a cave. 

After lunch at Fairplay we pushed on and on, 
crossing the backbone of the continent by way of 
Monarch Pass, 11,655 feet above sea level. How 
fortunate we were in making the crossing without 
trouble or delay we realized the next day when we 
learned that the storm clouds which had been gather- 
ing all around us finally let loose their contents and 
washed out the highway on the eastern slope in several 
places and caused two or three landslides. Arriving 
in Gunnison at supper-time, we found quarters, and 
then, after eating, drove to the Palisades Retreat 
Club to eall on our friends, the Beckleys. 

Next morning we called on Mr. Tom Stevens, a 
member of the State Cattle Commission, and then 
fished for an hour or so in Cochetopa Creek, quitting 
reluctantly, and then calling on Representative and 
Mrs. W. L. Curtis, who insisted with genuine Western 
hospitality that we stay for dinner. Mr. Curtis, in 
addition to being a representative in the state legis- 
lature, is one of the leading cattlemen of the famous 
Gunnison cattle country. When in Denver, he fre- 
quently attends our services. 

The sky becoming cloudy and the weather again 
threatening, we deemed it advisable to make an early 
start on the sixty miles of dirt road to Lake City, a 
road which, as we later learned, becomes very slip- 
pery when moistened. Lucky for us it was that we 
started when we did, because it was not long before 
the rain fell. Up and down, up and down, from one 
mesa to another, finally reaching the Lake branch of 
the Gunnison River, we made our way. ‘To describe 
the journey from Gunnison to Lake City would be a 
task far beyond my powers. While it was desolate 
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it was thrilling, each turn in the road presenting us 
with a new vista. To describe it one would be com- 
pelled to use such words and phrases as the blue mesa, 
sage-brush, buttes, green, red and brown palisades 
rising sheer from the river’s edge, a rushing river and 
a high-climbing road thrown like a lariat on the bluff, 
rocky canyon, encircling hills. The trip contained 
them all, and more. Lake City is a place where the 
mountains seem to have drawn apart for a space just 
so that man might build his home here and live. 
Perhaps I can better explain the setting by using an 
illustration very appropriate in this year of the 
Olympics. Tear down the buildings and tear up the 
board walks, uproot those gorgeous cottonwood trees, 
and then place row after row of seats upon the en- 
circling hills, and you would have a perfect, gigantic 
stadium. 

The occasion of our visit was a three-day cele- 
bration beginning on Saturday and ending on Mon- 
day, with a sacred service on Sunday. The Pres- 
byterian parsonage—unoccupied for years—had been 
furnished and prepared for us. Here we made our 
headquarters for three days. The thoughtful moun- 
tain people, under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. 
Blair, had arranged for everything. Soon after ar- 
riving one woman brought over a plate of freshly- 
baked cookies, another a cake, and on Saturday eve- 
ning a plate of Colorado trout was brought to us. 

The barbecue on Saturday noon was a successful 
affair, drawing together miners, ranchers and people 
from sweltering cities who had fled from the heat at 
home. There I met a miner who lives in the moun- 
tains with his family, the nearest neighbor being ten 
miles away. During our conversation I learned that 
he had come from Ogdensburg, N. Y., and had been 
a member of an orchestra which had played frequently 
for the dances at St. Lawrence University. 

The sacred service was held at ten o’clock Sunday 
morning with the missionary presiding and with me 
preaching the sermon. It was after the service that 
the missionary’s wife gave Mrs. Niles the note men- 
tioned above! 

Following the service we hastened to the par- 
sonage, changed clothes and packed the car for the 
homeward journey. Then we hastened to an antici- 
pated treat which fully met our expectations—the 
fish fry. For days the fishermen of the town go forth 
to the lakes and the streams and then donate their 
catches to the committee. The women of the town 
make huge quantities of potato salad. The trout are 
cooked in deep fat. Every one lines up in the tent, 
selects his food from the heavily-laden tables and then 
eats. Never did trout taste so well to me—not even 
when I caught them myself and we cooked them over 
our own fire beside a rushing mountain stream. 

_ Clouds again gathering, we decided to start right 
away on the long journey home. ‘The storm preceded 
us and after the first few miles made of the road a 
sliding, slipping, greasy path over which we zig-zagged 
our way to Gunnison. At the dangerous places we 
put the car in low gear and chugged along with mud 
splashing the windshield. Fortunately we met with 
no difficulty. Any one who has ever driven a muddy 
mountain road will appreciate the difficulty of driving 
under such conditions; those who have not done go 


can best understand if they should imagine driving 
through grease which has just begun to cool. 
Arriving at Gunnison at about four o’clock we 


decided to continue further on our trip, taking this 


time the old road of Kit Carson over Cochetopa Pass. 
Following the beautiful Cochetopa Creek, we traveled. 
eighteen miles when we came to the Flying M Ranch, 
a ranch of thousands upon thousands of acres. Eating 
at the table with the cow-boys we were served chicken, 


trout and all the fixin’s at a cost of 30 cents apiece!. 


After supper, ‘““Tiny,”’ a broncho-buster who stands: 
nearly seven feet tall, suggested coming over for a 
hunting expedition in the fall. Recalling how well 
Roger Etz and Ingham Bicknell like to ride, I just 
wished they could be here to accept that invitation. 

With a gorgeous sunset turning the rocks and hills 
a flaming red, then pink, then purple and then blue, 
and with confidence in Albert’s driving ability, we 
started up and over the pass. Cochetopa means 
Buffalo High Place, and is the pass over which herds 
of buffalo crossed and recrossed the divide before 
the white man slaughtered them. Here Kit Carson 
fought the Indians and over this pass the famous scout 
once drove a herd of sheep on the way to California. 
Soon the evening glow departed from the sky, night 
crept around us, and there we were alone on the roof 
of the continent with the next town thirty-five miles 
away. Onward we drove, over the top and down on 
the other side, winding and twisting, until finally 
we reached the town of Saguache, where we spent 
the night. 

Over Poncha Pass, Trout Creek Pass and Keno- 
sha Pass and through the wide expanse of the beauti- 
ful South Park we traveled on Monday, reaching 
home in the middle of the afternoon, having jour- 
neyed about seven hundred miles to preach one 
sermon! 

* * * 


, HUNGER 
William Dunlap Sargent 


And what is hunger? Is it just 

A beggar wailing in the dust? 

A face of flesh completely bare, 

A belly full of empty air? 

Or is it something undefined, 

A troubled longing of the mind, 

A heart that from the dust and mire 
Towards higher places does aspire? 


With viands still the beggar’s whine, 
And fill the belly up with wine. 
Fatten the hollow, sunken cheek— 
Still from the heart a voice will speak. 
Live in realms of milk and honey, 
Hire men to count your money— 

And still the hungry heart will ery, 
And still the soul shall lonely lie. 


Fill up the heart with beauty, cheer, 
And bring the rainbow’s ending near, 
Please the mind with verse and prose, 
And please the senses with a rose. 
And the poor beggar in the dust 

Shall feast upon his crumbling crust— 
Two fishes and five loaves again 

Shall satisfy five thousand men. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXI. 


Faith of Our Fathers: Living Faith* 


Merrill C. Ward 


Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen; for by it the elders obtained a 
good report. Heb. 11:1, 2. 


earIS here we sing, “Faith of our fathers, living 
”# | faith,” we are reminded that this stately old 
church at Norlands is a shrine hallowed by 
#1 the faith of our fathers. On this site with 
their own hands, strong and skillful pioneers of New 
England erected their meeting-house and dedicated it 
to the worship of God and the service of man. Here 
they built character in strength and beauty. Those 
trained here, Washburns and others, deserved renown 
and helped fashion America’s grandeur. 

The glorious company of those who loved this 
church and worshiped here sanctify the atmosphere of 
this place. Their spirit will bless our service with the 
reality and beauty of their faith and works. 

“Wherefore seeing we also are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside 
every weight, and the sin which doth so easily beset 
us, and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher 
of our faith.” 

We warm our hearts to-day with memories of 
their faith. We may sing with Seth Parker, 

The old time religion, ’tis the old time religion, 

It was good for our mothers, and it’s good enough for me. 

What is religion? The answer of the late Prof. 
George T. Knight of Tufts College has never been 
equaled as a clear, accurate, concise definition. ‘Re- 
ligion is life lived in right relations to God and man.” 

Four things characterize the faith of our fathers. 

The first and foremost is their enthusiasm for 
God. Our ancestors knew the source of the inspiration 
of the Psalmist when he sang, 

The heavens declare the glory of God 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 

May the Lord open our eyes that we too may be 
not blind to the evidence of God in nature. We are 
surrounded with myriad leaves of grass and trees. 
Every leaf structure is not only a miracle of beauty 
but a living evidence of intelligent planning. Its 
structure is a framework of lightness and strength, 
supporting its coated pulp of cells, wherein the surge 
of glistening sap performs the functions of life. Every 
flower and fruit is a marvel of the constructive skill 
of a Being who works with an intelligence like our 
human minds, only vaster and better in understanding, 
in love of beauty, in purpose of Good, and in creative 
power. Here, aroused to awareness of this living 
presence, we say with the Psalmist: Only ‘‘the fool 
hath said in his heart, ‘there is no God.’ ”’ We think 
with Walt Whitman: 

Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 
I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, and each 
moment then: 


*Sermon preached at the Old Home Day Service of the 
Norlands church, Maine, Aug. 21. 


In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my own face 
in the glass: 

I find letters dropped from God in the street—and every one is 
signed by God’s name. 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that wherever I go, 

Others will punctually come forever and:ever. 


Our practical fathers, working hand in hand with 
nature, believed they were also working in every good 
effort hand in hand with God. The poetry of re- 
ligion harmonized with their hard-headed common 
sense of realities. 

Secondly, their love and loyalty to their neighbors 
taught them to live in loyalty to the Universal Brother- 
hood of man. To cultivate life at its best, they knew 
the need of the nurture of public worship. Therefore 
they must build a meeting-house, making it as good as 
they could erect, built upon honor, substantial, en- 
during, in the most conspicuous and accessible loca- 
tion. A church on every central hill and a school- 
house in every main valley was their ambition. They 
felt the exaltation of the thought that was ancient 
when David sang in the hills of Judea: “T will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, whence cometh my help. 
My help cometh from the Lord, which made heaven 
and earth.” 

The adjoining hill top to the east was chosen as 
the site of this church. The primeval forest stood so 
thick that hills were cleared by cutting the stumps 
nearly through over a large wedge-shaped area with 
apex at the hilltop, whence the last tree cut through 
would fall, carrying the whole “drive” down the hill- 
side. Misunderstanding the signals, two men were 
killed by falling trees. Not liking to build the church 
where it must ever remind them of the unhappy acci- 
dent, they chose this next hill near the home of Israel 
Washburn and Otis Prey. 

- Too wise to burden the church with a debt, they 
did not build until they counted the cost and sold 
fifty-four of the sixty-one pews it would contain. 
When the church was complete and accounts squared 
there were seventy-two cents in the treasury. I 
understand these thrifty pioneers kept free of church 
debts. Pastors’ salaries were small those days and 
paid mostly “in kind.” This church maintained 
able ministers. Early preachers included Thomas 
Barns, Sylvanus Cobb, Benjamin Streeter. Wm. A. 
Drew of Augusta preached the dedication sermon 
June 18, 1929. Pastors included such men as George 
Bates, George Quinby, Robert Blacker, Ezekiel Vose, 
W.R. French, David T. Stevens, and Otis H. Johnson. 
Wken the center of population shifted, Universalists 
built a second church at Livermore Falls in 1860. 
Previous to the building of this, at Haines Corner, a 
union meeting-house of Universalists and Methodists 
was dedicated Sept. 8, 1825. The Universalist church 
at Livermore Village was built in 1869. The union 
church at Haines Corner is gone, but the three Uni- 
versalist churches are still standing. This church, 
built in 1828, with wing pews beside the pulpit, and a 
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choir loft half way up the rear wall, was remodeled 
into the present form in 1875. The foremost Uni- 
versalist orator in America, the Rev. Edwin H. Chapin, 
preached the rededication sermon, and the world- 
renowned singer, Annie Louise Cary, also of Uni- 
versalist family, sang. The church was filled. Many 
distinguished people were present and people stood 
listening outside the open windows. People trained 
in this church have gone forth to be governors, am- 
bassadors, cabinet members, founders of industries, 
artists, writers. 

The faith of our fathers was that everybody ought 
to go to church every Sunday to worship God. They 
put themselves into their religion. The old New 
England people took their religion and their politics 
seriously. 

How far are we living that faith to-day? Not as 
we should. Who are the regular church-goers to-day? 
The fanatics, Holy Rollers, Amy McPherson’s fol- 
lowers, the fundamentalists, are at church. Does 
not that challenge us? If ours is a faith where reason 
rules with freedom to think and in which love of truth 
is exalted; if our fathers bequeathed us a healthy- 
minded faith to live by, in which honor and integrity 
should be supreme, in which love should be the law of 
life, and goodness and beauty the aim of every act, 
then shall we neglect so great an inheritance of faith 
and be unfaithful to it? If people to-day of a lesser 
faith than that in Universal Salvation can still be 
faithful to their fanaticism and to such lower moral 
motives as the fear of hell, shall not that shame our 
lazy indifference to so great a faith as ours to sustain 
the thinking, the morale and the spirit of man in this 
age of dire depression? Our fathers were taught to 
love the Lord their God with all the heart, the soul, 
the mind, the strength, and their neighbors as them- 
selves. By it the elders obtained a good report 
through faith, and achieved those works by which 
faith is made perfect. 

Their faith was a clear thinking theology of the 
goodness of God. While other churches shrouded 
religion in gloom, put a mask of terror and wrath over 
the face of God and plunged man into a Judgment Day 
of eternal vengeance, these our fathers pioneered in 
religion. They turned back to Jesus, who called 
God “Our Father.” Marcion the heretic said, “The 
God of Jesus is a new God,” because, though other 
religions have taught gods of truth and beauty, they 
had but little power over the lives of men. Jesus 
transforms life as no other ever has done. The early 
Universalists and Unitarians taught this “new God” 
of Jesus, almighty in goodness, wisdom, power and 
love. They believed in the humanity of God and 
the divinity of man. “Since heaven is your better 
self,” says John Murray Atwood, ‘“‘you can always 
find God through your own soul by living in harmony 
with the highest and best in yourself.” 

Universalists have taught no easy salvation. 
Rather do we emphasize the certainty of just punish- 
ment for sin. All wrong doing brings suffering from 
which there is no escape. Yet a just God could not 
torture a soul eternally for the sins of seventy years. 
The punishments of God are a Father's loving dis- 
cipline to heal and save by bringing us to our better 
selves, hence home to Him. Because God is supremely 


good He wills that all His children shall choose to be 
good. Because God is all wise He knows how to guide 
and win all His children. Because God is Almighty 
he can not fail to win the final victory for good in every 
life. How many times has this church rung with 
Paul’s ardent declaration, “For this is good and 
acceptable in the sight of God our saviour, who will 
have all men to be saved and to come unto a knowledge 
of the truth;” or again with Jesus’ triumphant words, 
“And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto my- 
self.” It is the word we teach our children, 
For right is right since God is God 
And right the day must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 

We wonder that this inspiring faith has not al- 
ready won the world. If people lived faithful to this 
faith, this world would become the Kingdom of God. 
Our fathers and we have been faithful in part—not 
wholly. Churches are built and carried on not by 
angels but by human beings. We do not excuse our 
shortcomings, but take courage because the heart of 
man inclined upward to better things. 

When this church was building one hundred and 
four years ago the first thin iron rails had just been 
laid for a short freight line to carry granite from 
Quincy quarry to ship to build Bunker Hill monu- 
ment. What changes have come since then—all 
railroading and transportation, all electrical inven- 
tion, telegraph, telephone, power printing press, 
motor, radio; changes in commerce, government, 
education, science, religion and in human relations. 
Thank God we are here to work out and enjoy this 
great era of change. 

Our fathers theorized about salvation in a future 
world; we are called to save the present world from 
economic injustice, crime, war, poverty, sickness, 
cruelty, hate, fear, prejudice, insecurity. Our fathers 
bravely grappled with hard raw problems in their day. 
For us, as with Lowell, 

New occasions teach new duties, time makes ancient good un- 
couth, 

They must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast of 
truth. 

We have an inheritance of faith the world so 
greatly needs, in an Almighty overruling good to 
sustain our human morale and build a working brother- 
hood of man. The follies of men bring disaster, but 
the spirit of goodness must ultimately triumph. 
Man must work out his own salvation, with fear and 
trembling, yet it is God who worketh in us to will and 
to do of His own good pleasure. These are two 
mighty half truths, each of which alone is the broken 
are, which taken together make the perfect round, 
in which human responsibility and God’s opportunity 
insure “that good shall fall, at last, far off, at last to 
all 

To-day’s burden is the business depression. The 
world is bewildered and baffled. Millions are out of 
work, millions have lost property, are fearful and dis- 
couraged. We are in a great crisis of history. Yet 
with faith in God and man the hour is full of encour- 
agement. Never before were there such unlimited 
possibilities of human welfare. Nature brings forth 
abundance for every human need of present and fu- 
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ture. The world’s powers of production have brought 
a marvelous provision of everything. The world 
faces fear and famine and bankruptcy because it has 
an over supply of everything but religion. There js 
abundance of every material thing, but lack of faith 
and hope and love. Man runs after false idols of 
greed, dishonesty and cut-throat competition, and 
lacks faith in the only thing that can make the ad- 
justment that will insure universal welfare. Only 
the Golden Rule of Christ can bring the Golden Age 
of man. Only religion can save, living in right rela- 
tions to God and man, exalting honor and integrity in 
all our dealings; laying the Golden Rule four square on 
all legislation, on every task and transaction; apply- 
ing the precepts of Christ in store, farm, bank, factory; 
evangelizing economics with human brotherhood in 
justice, service, friendship, human helpfulness jn 
every act. Then, when we seek first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, then shall all human wel- 
fare be added unto us. 

The world’s morale depends upon its morality; 
its welfare upon the whole spirit and purpose of our 
lives. We can win only through a great co-operative 
society where all true greatness shall lie in serving the 
common good, where we live each for all and all for 
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each. Civilization is only a few thousand years old. 
We are only at the beginning of things. Society is 
inthe making. It isa great achievement to have come 
so far in so short a time. 

In these days of retrenchment we must not cripple 
the church by weakening support of this one institu- 
tion that inspires man with zeal for truth and fervor 
for humanity, that guides along a sure path to perma- 
nent prosperity by building the Universal Brother- 
hood of man. We shall never outgrow the Bible, the 
Book of Life. We shall always need the habit of pub- 
lic worship, the Christian home, the public school, the 
Christian state. All influences for good are strength- 
ened by the Church of Christ as by nothing else. We 
need to cultivate the daily habit of constant com- 
panionship with Christ, and the living faith that con- 
tinues instant in prayer. 


A mightier Church shall come, whose covenant word 
Shall be the deeds of love. Not Credo then— 
Amo shall be the password through its gates. 
Man shall not ask his brother any more, 
“Believest thou?’” but “Lovest thou?” and all, 
Shall answer at God’s altar, “Lord, I love.” 
For Hope may anchor, Faith may steer, but Love, 
Great Love alone, is captain of the soul. 


The Inhabited Ruins 


PeeG; Hoggarth 


STORY isEtold of two American women, 
wandering;round Oxford, the soft limestone 
of many of whose colleges is badly weath- 
ered, and some of which look in a state of 
decay. These visitors pushed their way up a stair 
~ in a back quadrangle and opened a door. They saw 
a much alive and contemporary looking youth, 
sprawled in a basket chair, before a cheerful fire, filling 
the room with pipe smoke and his brains with Aris- 
 totle’s ethics. 
; Somewhat nonplussed, the ladies apologized for 
_ their intrusion. “We are sorry, but we had no idea 
that the ruins were inhabited.”’ 

That’s the story told by Dr. Sperry, which may 
_ or may not require an effort to believe. One at least 
_ has heard things more difficult to credit. Some there 
are who seem to make a similar mistake regarding the 
Church. They regard it as the home of a lost cause. 
They also might be surprised to discover that the 
ruins are still inhabited, and by a rather wonderful 
- set of folk. 
j Doubtless at times they manifest petty faults, 
_ and narrow prejudices, and their ways at times have 
afforded the cynic his opportunity. The squabbles 
that break out from time to time are a discredit and 
the occasional lack of charity in judgment disgusts. 
Discovered inconsistencies in the lives of some who 
- frequent the church have led others to indict the whole 
' Church as a hypocrisy. Critics can be found who 
_ have dipped their pens in gall when writing of the 
_ churches. 

Arnold Bennett knew something of a Methodist 
chapel in his boyhood days. His parents were Metho- 
' dists, yet his references are full of scorn. The folk 
_ who worshiped and worked in the place, including his 


parents, were a miserable, narrow-minded lot of 
Pharisees. Apparently he never saw anything in 
any one of them that was praiseworthy. 

In the “Autobiography of Mark Rutherford” is a 
picture of the personnel of independent churches that 
Hale White had known. He had been soured by his 
experience, and paints a grim picture of their illib- 
erality, their dulness, their imperiousness, their petty 
malice and much else. Judged by its influence on 
his spirit, A. J. Gossip calls it the most un-Christian 
book he has ever read. “Though church people can 
be troublesome they have no resemblance to the re- 
pulsive reptile house of crawling, stinging, loathsome 
things!” That is a caricature set down in the bitter- 
ness of a man’s spirit. Not what Bennett and Ru- 
therford saw, but what they missed, is the most sig- 
nificant thing about the Church. 

After working in scores of different churches, in 
village and city, north and south and west, and know- 
ing from the inside all too intimately the things on 
which critics seize, I should say that the churches 
house a wonderful fellowship. The story of week by 
week loyalty, devotion and sacrifice, found in them, 
never could be told. It is simple nonsense to say that 
the people outside are as good as those inside. A 
millionaire’s son once told us that though he lived 
next door to a church, he never went, because he 
reckoned he was just as good as those who did go. 
But he wasn’t. I could easily have produced scores 
of simple folk the latchet of whose shoes he wasn’t 
worthy to unloose. 

Wherewouldbethegreat philanthropiesand similar 
but more local charities, but for the churches? Where 
do their friends and their workers come from? What 
of the Sunday school movement, Scouts and Guides, 
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Boys’ Brigades and the like? Where would they be, 
apart from workers supplied by churches? When any 
bit of social service is to be done, is there more like- 
lihood: of response from those outside or those inside 
churches? 

People who don’t know might be amazed at the 
number of appeals that come to churches and their 
members, and even be more amazed at the aggregate 
response. 

The charities and social services of the land know 
apparently where to look. If critics occasionally in- 
vestigated a few such facts, they might find reason at 
least to moderate their indictment. 

* * * 


THE FOXBORO VESTRY AND A FEW OTHER 
THINGS 


Asa M. Bradley 


Old pictures show our Foxboro meeting-house as having 
a spire like the other church buildings, and tradition says that, 
back in the 1850s or thereabout, a great wind took it off, and it 
has since been as we now see it. 

All meeting-houses in those days were privately owned, 
pews and horse-sheds. They knew no other way. The base- 
ment of the Foxboro house, where the vestry rooms now are, was 
owned in shares. There were wide double doors at the rear, 
and whatever was to be stored away was dumped in there. 
Nothing could be done with this room because of these owners, 
some of whom were not only no longer members of the society, 
but were bitterly antagonistic. Finally it worked down to four 
owners in equal shares. One died, and Father secured the 
shares from the widow. One of the parish committee obtained 
those of another. Then they proposed to assess the shares to 
put the room into usable shape, and give the society the benefit 
of it. That effectively extinguished private ownership, and 
there was no assessment. The rooms were fixed up much as the 
church building had been repaired, by voluntary labor. 

A “collection”? was taken at Sunday school concerts, but 
at no other time. Singing in the Sunday school was led by a 
“fiddle” played by one who would prop the ‘“‘Golden Harp” open 
on the pew railings, and pile his jackknife and spectacle case on 
to keep the leaves from turning, which would occasionally slip 
off. When the Sunday school was moved into the newly fitted 
vestry, it was thought that a “‘melodeon’”’ would improve the 
quality of the singing; and as the violinist had a daughter who 
could play it, he was for it, and no hard feelings. But how to 
pay forit? Father suggested “penny collections,”’ which started 
something. The Universalist aversion to offerings came to the 
surface. However, it went through, and eventually the melo- 
deon was paid for. Then it was assumed the passing of the 
collection-boxes would be stopped, and as it was not, some of 
the older members quit Sunday school. There were those who 
felt that because salvation was universal, it should also be free. 

One family that lived out of the village had many children; 
and one year as winter approached there was shortage of ade- 
quate clothing. The Ladies’ Circle, plus immediate neighbors, 
got together for work. The women assembled early in the after- 
noon, the men, and some children coming for supper. As 
customary in those days—now a thing of the past—the children 
had to wait for the second table, until the elders were through, 
peeking in at the doors, wondering if there would be anything 
left; and those people didn’t hurry a bit. 

When it came our turn, and I was seated, my mother said, 
“Here is something you will like, cream cake,” and she slipped 
a piece on to my plate. I have never seen the like but once since, 
and that after the lapse of fifty years. A rich, flaky pastry, top 
and bottom, with cream filling, baked in a square tin, and cut in 
liberal pieces, of which there had been four, one of which I had. 
I looked at the other pieces. At length a woman, one of the 
neighbors, came, saying, “‘Isn’t this the minister’s little boy?” 


“Yes, ma’m.” “Is there anything you would like?” ‘Yes, 
ma’m, a piece of cream cake,’’ which she promptly handed over. 
I was too well brought up to grab, and I couldn’t scheme out any 
other way to get those other two pieces. The other children 
were interested in substantials; and I don’t think they knew 
what cream cake was any way. This is the only occasion that I 
now recall on which I exploited the fact that I was the minister’s 
boy. 

Yearly the society held a ’’levee’’ in the town hall. (That 
is a lost word now, we hear about fairs.) In aside room would be 
served oyster stew, and in another ice cream. It was a job in 


financing for a small boy to budget his resource between these, - | 


the candy table, and the grab-boxes. Has it occurred to you that 
there is fashion in ice cream? There would be three freezers, 
lemon, strawberry and vanilla, which would be sold out in the 
order named—vanilla would go after there was nothing else. 
Now lemon has disappeared from the menu, and vanilla leads. 

I bought a piece of my mother’s cake. It raised a laugh 
at my expense. I was credited with loyalty, and fear that my 
mother’s cake wouldn’t be sold, which wasn’t so. I bought the 
best looking cake on the table, and didn’t know it was mother’s 


till the laugh came in. 
Pe, hee 


LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE, 1932 


On Labor Sunday, as on Christmas, the Churches of Christ 
repeat the promise of peace on earth, good will to men. They 
seek to interpret for themselves and the world what this gospel 
of good will implies for our industrial civilization. On Labor Sun- 
day, as on Easter Sunday, the churches acclaim the living Christ 
and declare that his spirit should guide all human relation. On 
Labor Sunday, as on the Day of Pentecost, the Churches of Christ 
desire to speak with new tongues so that their message shall be 
understood by all men. The churches want their young men 
to see visions and their old men to dream dreams of a better 
world in which industry shall be planned to meet human needs. 

The thing that really matters in any industrial system is 
what it actually does to human beings. For this reason no 
society that would call itself Christian or even civilized can tol- 
erate such unemployment as we now see in our economic life. 
Unemployment terribly increases the strains which even in so- 
called prosperous times bring many to the breaking point. Homes 
are threatened and broken. There is more overcrowding as 
families double up in quarters which do not give adequate privacy. 
Resources are exhausted. Morale is undermined. Physical 
and moral resistance is impaired. 

Those who depend upon income from savings suffer from 
reduced interest, rent, or dividends and, in many cases, this re- 
duction has now gone to the vanishing point. But workers 
who lose their jobs are obviously more disastrously affected than 
the average investor, since their margin of security is smaller. 

Religious prophets have always denounced the gross in- 
equality between the incomes on the one hand of those who toil 
in factory, mine,.farm and office, and of those, on the other hand, 
who by inheritance, or privilege of ownership, or speculative 
investment derive an income not earned by actual service. The 
simple and searching comment of Jesus, when the rich young 
man whom Jesus loved at sight went away sorrowful because he 
had great possessions, needs to be remembered: “‘How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter the Kingdom of God.’”’ The 
constant suggestion of the parables of Jesus is that great wealth 
in the midst of poverty is a hindrance to the good life. This is 
still the fact. Inequality isa peril to the rich because it tempts 
them to a narrowing of their sympathies and a false scale of 
values. 


tenements, shacks or company houses, exposed to the constant 
fear of sickness unprovided for and of old age insecure. 
economic resources, our progress in invention and the arts, our 


social inheritance, should now make possible a worthy standard | 


of living for all if the organization of production and distribution 
were directed towards that end. 


It is a curse to the poor because it means misery for ' 
under-paid, irregularly employed workers, crowded in unsanitary 


Our | 
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It is not denied that many persons of wealth are rendering 
great service to society. It is only suggested that the wealthy 
are overpaid in sharp contrast with underpaid masses of the 
people. The concentration of wealth carries with it a dangerous 
concentration of power. It leads to conflict and violence. To 
- suppress the symptoms of this inherent conflict while leaving 
the fundamental causes of it untouched is neither sound states- 
manship nor Christian good will. : 

It is becoming moreand more clear that the principles of our 
religion and the findings of the social sciences point in the same 
direction. Economists now call attention to the fact that the 
present distribution of wealth and income which is so unbrotherly 
in the light of Christian ethics, is also unscientific in that it does 
not furnish sufficient purchasing power to the masses to balance 
consumption and production in our machine age. Economists 
further point out that control of the great economic forces which 
affect the welfare of al] nations can not be achieved by any one 
_ nation acting alone. World co-operation is becoming more and 
- more a practical necessity. This also is in line with Jesus’ 
teachings of universal brotherhood. 

The method whereby a just, brotherly and scientific world 
social order shall be brought about is a question of major im- 
_ portance. The churches do not condone violence or encourage 
_ resort to force, but look with sympathy on all peaceful and con- 
structive efforts—by individuals, by labor, by employers, by 
- social agencies, and by political movements—to accomplish the 
_ desired end. Among the measures which in our time may ad- 

vance the cause of human welfare in the direction of that ideal 
social order which we call the Kingdom of God, are intelligent 
_ planning and direction of industry, credit and finance for the 

common good; an extension of minimum wage laws, and above 
the minimum wage the highest possible wage as distribution be- 

comes fairer and the productivity of industry increases; collec- 

tive bargaining; co-operative ownership; and social insurance 
_ against accidents, sickness, old age and unemployment. 

The Christian religion demands the dedication of power to 
the more abundant life of humanity. Such consecration of 
- talent especially in the fields of industry and statecraft must be- 
come a test of the Christian life. It is the special responsibility 
of privileged classes to co-operate in movements toward economic 
justice, thus creating a spirit of fellowship instead of conflict in 
social progress. A similar obligation rests upon labor and its 
leaders. 

With malice toward none and charity for all, the churches 
send their greetings on Labor Sunday to all who toil with hand 
or brain, and look forward with them toward a better day.—Pre- 
pared by the Commission on the Church and Social Service of the 

_ Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


* * * 


OVER THE DEPRESSION 
James S. Stevens 
When things go awry with children, parents introduce other 
and pleasanter topics, to divert attention, and lead to a better 
| frame of mind. And it works! 
We are all like children in some ways, and during this pro- 
longed period of slackness, men too readily form the habit of 
' spreading unfavorable news and entertaining discouraging 
_ thoughts, until difficulties are exaggerated and both present and 
future are beclouded. As a nation, we are more depressed in 
2 soul, body and estate, than there is any call for. 
& Many years ago young Bryant, on his hilltop in Cumming- 
ton, wrote these imperishable lines: 
# . When thoughts 
of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Ovensuhy, Spite... 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings.” 


The lines come to’ mind when on Mount Holyoke, Mass., 


_ and the marvelous glory of nature lies spread at one’s feet. 
Here is one of the most charming and inspiring prospects 
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the eye of man can see. 
landscape spreads as a map. 

That little house down there is a home, that winding stream 
shining in sunlight is the Connecticut River, bringing its waters 
from far lakes near the Canadian border, and from the White 
Mountains. One can look into five states: New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and the State of Exalta- 
tion. 

In full view are Northampton, Holyoke and Springfield, 
seemingly mere clusters, ant-hills if you will; and the cares and 
toils of cities melt into insignificance, when seen as small spaces 
on the great carpet of green which spreads between and around 
and far beyond them. 

In dim distance, the Capital City of Connecticut appears 
very small and hazy indeed, a cluster of buildings with one tall 
tower, like a steeple. Now of what importance are all the striv- 
ing and worry of that rich city, to a man on Mount Holyoke? 
He is in the center of a beauty so wondrous no words can de- 
scribe, or brush depict. Here is rest, and a feast for the eye and 
spirit. From a mountaintop, your sea of troubles looks like a 
puddle, lit with sunshine. 

And the thought comes that if minds can be diverted and 
pleasanter topics introduced, if beauty can replace blackness, 
and delight replace depression, why under the canopy should not 
men put this devil of depression behind them, and look on better 
things, since they are all in the picture? 

And the peace that is over the world: quiet the city can 
not give, the triumph of loveliness, the great symphony of living, 
growing things, too long taken for granted, like ‘“‘benefits forgot!”’ 

Lincoln stood upon this mountaintop. It must have 
steadied his self-control and his great heart afterwards, to re- 
member it. Jenny Lind sat there, and saw a harmony that was 
greater than sound, and Charles Sumner was there; you can see 
their signatures framed upon the walls. The scene is not less 
sacred for the great and good who here drew strength and con- 
fidence for their hours of need. 

There is beauty all about. Like a good painting it works 
only when some one sees it. Soothing and cheering for the 
troubled soul, the memory of it inspires when the scene is far 
away. 

“No good deed fails of its reward,” wrote Hafiz, and glory 
once enjoyed is never forgotten. Is there not a duty we owe our- 
selves and others to put away childish things, and remember 
what is true, what is good and beautiful, and of good report? 
The Book urges us to “think on these things.” And memory 
recalls that “he went up into a mountain to pray.” 

If one prefers to go about with eyes closed to the peace of it, 
and mind blank to life’s glory, is it or is it not our duty to lead: 
them up on the mountain? In the pursuit of these thoughts, 
it will be found that this generation is not a failure, that the 
world is not sunk, that we are not as orphans; we are, if we realize 
it, a wholesome, healthy and a cheerful people, who command 
our affairs, and, come storm come shine, know the course, for 
we shape it by the stars. 

Climb, then, the mountaintop, get above the depression, 
look down on it, and see the world in its glory. How small, 
how very small, are the worries of man, when he looks at them 
from the star level, the cloud level, or from a mountain! 

* * * 


SOMETHING GOOD ABOUT CHINA 


The program of Christian education in China is to benefit 
materially as a result of the successful completion of a $500,000 
endowment fund for work in the natural sciences at Yenching 
University, Peiping (Peking), China, recently announced by 
the university’s trustees in New York City. 

An appropriation of $250,000 by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, matching a like amount subscribed by other friends of 
Yenching in this country during a two-year period ending on 
June 30 last, marked the conclusion of the endowment cam- 
paign, it is revealed in the official announcement of the board. 

The fund will be utilized to carry on and to strengthen the 


For fifty miles in each direction the 
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program in natural sciences at the university as well as to pro- 
mote pre-medical training work carried on in connection with 
Peiping Union Medical College, which has already been aided 
by the foundation. The Yenching School of Natural Sciences 
includes the departments of biology, chemistry and physics. 

According to the trustees, unfavorable economic condi- 
tions seriously threatened attainment of the goal, but an appeal 
to friends of the university throughout the country resulted in a 
surprisingly generous response, contributions being received 
from virtually all sections of the United States. 

Yenching University represents the union of North China 
Union College (1867), Peking University (1870), Peking Women’s 
College (1905), and North China Union Theological College 
(1906). The university’s mission sources of support are the 
American Board (Congregational), the Methodist Board and 
the Presbyterian Board in this country and the London Mis- 
sionary Society. 

The property of the university, representing more than 
$5,000,000 in plant and endowment, is held in trust and ad- 
ministered by the American board of trustees in New ‘ork 
City. Dr. J. Leighton Stuart is president of the university. 


* * * 


EDITORS TO PULPITS 


Dr. Ernest C. Wareing, former editor of the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate, goes to the pastorate of Wayne Street Church, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Dr. Ralph B. Urmy, former editor of the 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, becomes pastor once more of 
Bellevue Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Thus does the pulpit claim again—not to say “reclaim’”’— 
two men who were making their mark as preachers and pastors at 
the time when they were detached for editorial service. 

They will make a discovery which will not surprise them. 
Even in four years of editorial work a Methodist preacher be- 
comes a name rather than a person. And now, as they resume 
the pastorate, they will find it both pleasant and sometimes 
exacting to deal with people face to face and as friend to friend. 

The editor of a church paper has many privileges. He gets 
quite as much attention, favorable and otherwise, as is good for 
him. But, if he has any of the shepherding instinct of the 
real minister, he envies his brothers of the pastorate their chance 
to touch life at first hand. 

And so we congratulate these our erstwhile brethren of the 
press. Their editorial service was well and truly done. But 
now they ascend thrones of direct and intimate power. 

And we congratulate their churches. An ex-editor is a 
chastened and humble soul. He has learned much and suffered 
much, from which his flock may profit. 

Among his other accomplishments by force of circumstances 
he has perfected himself, as he brings out of his treasure things 
new and old, in the art of making the old seem new and the new 
seem startling.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* * * 


FRIENDSHIP FOLIOS FOR CHINA 


The Department of Education of the Republic of China has 
recently informed the Committee on World Friendship among 
Children that it will be glad to co-operate in a friendship project 
by American children for those of China, and that it is prepared 
to receive and distribute to the schools the friendship symbols. 

The committee is therefore announcing the fourth friendship 
project, and invites co-operation by children (and their leaders) 
in church and day schools and by young people in various or- 
ganizations and societies. This project, like those preceding it— 
Doll Messengers of Friendship for Japan, Friendship School 
Bags for Mexico and Friendship Treasure Chests for the Philip- 
pine Islands—is designed to promote mutual understanding, 
appreciation and good will between our children and those of 
other lands. The committee, instituted by the Federal Council 
of Churches in 1925, is comprehensive in its make-up and in- 
cludes Protestants, Catholics and Jews. 

The good will symbol for this fourth project is to be a 


Friendship Folio. It will contain messages to the children and 
teachers of China, pictures which children love, large enough for 
framing and hanging on the walls, many smaller pictures clipped 
by our children from illustrated magazines, and also snapshot 
photos of the senders and their friends, homes and schools. 

The Friendship Folio will have artistic designs on the front 
and back covers and can enclose twenty or thirty of the pictures 
clipped by our children. The cost of the Folio—post paid—is 
60 cents. It may be secured from the committee at 287 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. A folder giving complete directions 
should be secured by those who plan to have a part in the proj- 
ect. Checks or money orders should accompany all orders for 
Folios. 

The project may be undertaken at any time between Oc- 
tober, 1932, and August, 1933. _ The Folios will be presented to 
the schools in China probably on Memorial Day, October 10, 
1933, in connection with the patriotic exercises celebrating the 
establishment of the Republic of China. 

The Children’s Committee is also announcing a second 
project which is to be carried out in public and private schools. 
Children in elementary and junior high schools will be invited 
by the principals of their schools to write good will messages to 
the children of other lands. Two will be selected for broad- 
casting and publication in this country and abroad, on World 
Good-Will Day, May 18, 1933. All messages, however, will be 
bound together in volumes and sent to the League of Nations. 
Information about this project should be secured from the 


principles. 
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BUTTERFLIES 
Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


Like to ships with fairy sails, 

Admirals and Swallowtails. 

Such enchantment as you poise, 

With that soft, ecstatic noise— 

Emperors and Viceroys, 

Skippers, Thistle-butterflies, 

Purple Hair-streaks, Pearly-eyes; 

Glowing, flashing as a flame, 

Bearing each a lyric name. 

Our profaning fingers must 

Keep their distance. Rainbow dust 
Makes you shine from head to feet 
And your triumph-day complete. 
Empty chrysalids forgot, 
Orange-tip and Crescent-spot? 

Berwyn, Maryland. 
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ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE LEADER 


Sustaining 
HleanoreBissell Pasadena, Calntemy sean eee $10.00: 
Contributing 
Tindal We. Vise onaldagayaen: ca enero tenner ee caer 5.00: 
* * * 


ADDITIONAL LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 


Total reported for week ending July 22,1932 ......... $5,266. 50 
Contributions received up to week ending Aug. 27... 


CaltionniG: n0seAm Peles ae aenae on einen eee 18.25 
Endtangs NEUN CICA ies <5 ee nee 5.60 
Massachusetts: Attleboro, Murray (additional) .. *5.00 
New Yorks. Cantonen sae. cise ae eee ee ee 5.00 
North Carolina: Outlaw’s Bridge .............- 1.00 
Grand Total up to week ending Aug. 27,1982 ........ $5,300.75. 


*indicates individual contribution credited to church. 
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Reactions | of Our Readers 


PROHIBITIONISTS CAN VOTE ON PRINCIPLE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

That was good advice, in your editorial on the campaign, 
about reflecting “upon the fact that there are some vital questions 
besides prohibition,’ but you addressed it to the wrong people. 
It is not the prohibitionists, but the anti-prohibitionists, who 
insist upon making liquor the one big issue. If we prohibitionists 
had our way the eighteenth amendment would play no larger part 
in the campaign than the seventeenth or the nineteenth. 

President Hoover might as well have omitted all his accept- 
ance speech except the part about the liquor question, for that 
was the only part that made any lasting impression. Not one 
in a thousand who heard or read the speech has any clear idea 
of what he said on any other subject, but there is not one who 
does not know that—to put it very mildly—his position on the 
liquor question gave great joy to the wets. 

Every vote for Hoover, as well as every vote for Roosevelt, 
will be counted as a wet vote, and the total hailed as proof that 
the country is overwhelmingly wet. It may be ‘‘resentment” 
that makes me feel that I can not have my vote counted that 
way, but couldn’t you admit that it might possibly be principle? 

This year, if never before, prohibitionists can vote on prin- 
ciple, without thought of expediency, for we know that it will 
_ make not the slightest difference which side wins. It will make 
no difference so far as prohibition is concerned, for both major 
parties are pledged to do away withit. And it will make no dif- 
ference with regard to any of the vital issues you mention, be- 
cause both parties have put the liquor question first, and Congress 
will do little but wrangle over that for a long time to come. 

VAAH: 


* * 


NILES AND COLORADO 


_ To the Editor of the Leader: 

, The spirit moves me irresistibly to write a few words. A 

| sad errand took me to Colorado Springs this last July. Twenty- 
two years ago I had the pleasure of conducting religious services 
for some months for a very loyal little group of Universalists 
there who had banded together into what was hoped would some 
day grow into a strong church. The initiative in this enterprise 
was taken by a stalwart old minister whose life was bravely de- 
voted to pioneering for our faith, chiefly in Missouri, the Rev. 
J. L. Spencer, and his family of loyal sons and daughters ably 
supported him. Long years of disappointed hopes have almost 
erased that little church from living memories. One by one the 
little group has lost its members by death and removal, until 
to-day not more than ten are left, if even as many as that. But 
Will and Gifford Spencer are there and also their sisters, Mrs. 
Lucy Swift and Mrs. Emma Gillaspy, and their loyalty to the 
faith is as outspoken and staunch as ever. 

It was a pleasure to meet again these two sisters. And in 
our conversation it was disclosed that at this time their great 
comfort and support is in the renewed prosperity of our church in 
Denver under the leadership of the Rev. Harold H. Niles. What 

- Niles has done and is doing is having influence all over that vast 
area of our nation of which Denver is the center. Two friends 
of mine who are pastors of Presbyterian churches in Colorado 
have also spoken to me about the splendid influence of Niles, 
though neither of these men has ever met him. I feel that there 

must be hundreds on the plains and in mountain towns who 
have never seen a Universalist church, who are longing to do so 
because of what Niles has given them through the press and 
the radio. : 

Now, my friends in Colorado Springs were in deep depression 
because it had been rumored that our General Convention Board 

felt that it could no longer continue the necessary help to Niles at 
Denver. That would mean that he would have to leave that 
field. It seems to me that such a thing would be stark folly and 
that the effects of it upon the name and influence of our Church 


out there would be irremediably disastrous. 
make any such false economy as that. 
up Harold Niles in Denver. 


We can’t afford to 
We’ve simply got to back 


William Couden. 


The General Convention has made no change in policy 
concerning Denver. The policy of slowly reducing the appro- 
priation year by year, followed in other churches, has been fol- 
lowed here. The crisis in Denver is due to business conditions, 
not to change in denominational attitude. It would be great if 
the General Convention could step into the breach and give 
Denver double the present appropriation of $1,750 per year, but 
it has not the money. We agree fully as to the strategic im- 
portance of Denver, Niles’ influence over the state and his 
good work in his church. 


The Editor. 
* * 
WORLD CONGRESS AGAINST WAR 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The cripples of the last war are still with us. Government 
hospitals are still filled with maimed, blinded, gas-burnt men 
whose youth and health will never return to them. 

Yet war-mongers are at this moment making preparations 
for another conflict which will dwarf the horrors of the last war. 
This time airplanes will spray “the dew of death” over civilian 
populations as well as over combatant armies. Cannons primed, 
decks cleared, the American fleet is ready for action in the Pacific. 
While Chinese men, women and children are rotting in fresh graves 
and Japanese mothers are mourning their sons bullet-riddled 
in an “unofficial”’ war, France, England and the United States 
continue to send ammunition to Japan. 

Romain Rolland appeals to the American people to join 
unequivocally the ranks of those who are willing to fight against 
war. Right now the American committee, composed of well 
known Americans, is doing its utmost to send to the World Con- 
gress Against War a powerful delegation representing organized 
labor, peace organizations, students and teachers. 

You are forced to contribute heavily to help the Government 
build battleships, and to manufacture poison gas for the destruc- 
tion of mankind. Are you willing to contribute for a powerful 
movement to resist war? 

Malcolm Cowley, Secretary. 

150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


* * 


A COUNTRY PARSON ANSWERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The author of a recent Leader article in asking the question 
“Do country preachers have an inferiority complex?” may or 
may not be expressing an unfortunate denominational view- 
point; and by calmly inferring that they do, he may or may not 
be guided by a wrongly motivated policy that practically ignores 
the countryside and its churches, but he is certainly far remote 
from the truth. 

Generally speaking the country parson deliberately chooses 
the harder way—the smaller salary. He turns his back on city 
comforts and office hour routine. Is this an indication of an 
inferiority complex? Or is it rather the hallmark of a stiffer 
spiritual backbone—the sign and token of a superiority com- 
plex? For if the country parson is not superior to many of his 
city brethren in well rounded manliness, in spiritual robust- 
ness, in general adaptability—he is certainly his peer. 

Perhaps the great failure of Christianity to-day lies in this, 
that the leaders of all Protestant denominations are altogether 
too close to the social fleshpots, altogether too apt with their 
soul-damning philosophy of everlasting compromise, to hear 
the voice of God’s summons. The prophetic mantle has fallen 
from their shoulders. It would be well if all church leaders 
learned this lesson, namely, that you may sell spiritual gold 
bricks in the city, but you can not sell them in the country. 
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You may hide spiritual emptiness in the city—and even be ac- 
claimed as clever above your fellows for doing so—but be cer- 
tain of this, in the country your sin will find you out, and indict 
every bit of selfishness and shallowness that your soul contains. 
In the great social crisis that is now upon us many a city minister 
(not all by any means) is to-day demonstrating his inferiority 
complex. Are these ministers coping with our social problems, 
are they raising the great social cry of Jesus, “Come unto me all 
ye that are heavy laden and I will give you rest?” How many 
of them are going into the haunts of misery, and doing the 
Christlike thing? People are crying for bread, for shelter for the 
night—are our costly city church plants tightly closed, their doors 
locked to agonies and heartaches, to soul weariness and bodily 
hunger? 

It is all too true that country parsons are used as “fillers 
in’ on convention programs, but certainly not because they have 
an inferiority. complex. Who makes these programs? The 
answer generally is, a group of city ministers, and they prefer at 
times to give themselves the choice places and their country 
brothers the places of the humble. It might be a wise experi- 
ment to have a group of country ministers make up a national 
or astate program. I venture to say that the program would be 
as interesting as—perhaps far more so than—those we are in 
the habit of having. For, after all, a superiority or inferiority 
complex can only be demonstrated by results, for even in these 
modern times it is still true that a tree is known by its fruits. 

If I let my light shine under a bushel I may be accused of 
having an inferiority complex. So let me stand in the light where 
all may see. I am a country parson. For eleven years I have 
served country parishes. I have fought the good fight in far 
away places. I have preached in three different churches every 
Sunday for almost seven consecutive years. I have served on 
my State Board as a trustee. I have spoken at State Conven- 
tions, and not as a “‘filler-in,” and I must have had something to 
say, some message to give, some fire to hand on, for following one 
talk Dr. Sweetser, that fine old man of Universalism whom we all 
still lovingly remember, remarked from the floor, “T am too old to 
direct the fight, but I want to be your standard bearer.”’ And I 
may also remark that the State Convention immediately appro- 
priated the necessary funds to print ten thousand copies of the 
country parson’s talk. But as Calvin Coolidge chose “not to 
run,” so the country parson chose “not to print.” 

No, my city friend, let us get away from this talk of in- 
feriority and superiority. It is not a fitting topic for brothers in 
Christ. We serve in humility, all of us, using our strength as 
best we may. Let none of us sit in the seat of the scornful. 
Our leaders may be found in city pulpits, but do not forget this— 
they may also be found in country places. Even as there is 
“many a village Hampden” so also I may venture to say that 
you will find in many a country charge a man who could wisely 
guide the destinies of his denomination. I know of a man who 
can rank with the best preachers of our or any other denomina- 
tion. His state superintendent thought so highly of his ability 
that he was recommended to the acting head of our church as 
the right man to infuse new life into a now dormant State Con- 
vention. But he was never given the chance. At present he 
has been without a charge for over a year. Is there anything 
more tragic in life than to have the ability, and be denied the 

chance to use it? To-day his family are suffering from want— 
but he must still hope on. I know of another country parson 
who is a genius for writing missionary literature. I believe that 
his three column parallel tracts would do more to help our cause 
than all the Universalist literature we have to-day. But he 
happens to be a country parson and city omniscience does not 
give him a chance. 

The list could be indefinitely prolonged. But this I know. 
If our denomination had as part of its official organization a 
board of country parsons with some funds at their disposal to 
attend to the problems of our country parishes, to encourage 
these parishes which are forever losing their best people to city 
churches, no more church doors would be closed, our position 
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would be strengthened, and the ground we have lost would ae | 
be regained. | 
But why indulge in prophecy? To-day it is not wanted. 
Individuals may, but as a denomination we no longer dream 
dreams and see visions. And this is why we lose instead of 
gaining, this is why we are smug and complacent instead of 
Christlike and venturing. . 
Walter W. Wolfe. | 
The article to which Mr. Wolfe takes exception was written 
by a country minister, the Rev. A. Ritchie Low, of Colchester, 
Vt. We suggest that Mr. Wolfe and all others reread it. Our 
own private opinion is that some country ministers do have an 
inferiority complex and some an egotistical superiority complex, 
but that by and large they are a mighty good lot and doing good. 
work. . | 

The Editor. 


* * 


FRIENDLINESS THAT IS PROPHETIC | 
] 
| 


To the Editor of the Leader: | 
Although I have met you only once I feel as if you are al 
real friend of mine. How can that be possible? Through read- 
ing the Christian Leader. And more than that, I feel that I alsa 
know Perkins, Grose, Rose, Leining, Owen D. Young, and a host 
of others. How? Because I read the delightful paper your 
denomination is publishing from week to week. 
Read on, Johannes, read on! You get some hard knocks} 
here is a boost from one who belongs to a denomination that is 
far more conservative than your own. While on my vacation ] 
read through a large pile of Leaders that had been sent by a Uni: 
versalist friend of mine. All other literature had to wait, and 
that’s the way it always is when my friend sends me a bundle 
containing this fine periodical. For two weeks I have enjoyed 
the reading of one Leader after another. Thanks for the pleasure 
you have given to one who loves to read what others are doing. / 
We have in our town and congregation an old Universalis: 
preacher, the Rev. Ezra Hoyt. He is greatly beloved in ou: 
community and when he prays in lodge or church, God the 
Father is brought very closely to our hearts. 

This is a great day for the church. The intermingling 
ministers and congregations is prophetic. Denominations ail 
not altogether a curse, but through understanding we can me 
one another at least in unity of spirit. 

Here’s strength to your pen, power to your heart and eterna 
life to your soul. So long, Johannes! 

Marinus James. | 
First Baptist Church, Hingham, Mass. | 
* * 
THE FLAVOR | 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In “How to Stimulate Reader-Interest in the Church Press, 
in the Leader of Aug. 18, the writer speaks of “‘flavor’”’ and namé 
some editors who have it. | 

‘| believe that is what I like best about the Leader—and | 
like it all—the flavor. JI am always anxious to get the Leader: 
attitude on all questions—trials to bonus armies. Long lin 
the Christian Leader. 


Mrs. A. O. Holden. 
Oakfield, Me. 


* * 


AN APPEAL TO THE DEVIL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
In a nutshell in the Leader, July 30, we found this kernel. | 
‘“« ‘Relight the fires of hell,’ says a prominent Episcopalia 
‘and preach hell from the pulpits, or else get busy interesti 
people in religion.’ ”’ 
Now doesn’t that sound like an appeal to the Devil to sa 
the Church? 


iG: 
Marshall, Texas. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHAT SHALL I TEACH? 


All the best eating houses plan balanced 
diets. All the best church schools do the 
same thing, though the content of the diet 
differs. This fall, what are you planning 
to teach in your school? Your class is 
part of the whole school, but is what you 
plan to teach them part of the whole great 
plan of your school? Have you a plan? 
If not, get one. You can not get any- 
where if you do not know where you are 
going. 

Here is a suggestion for your Inter- 
mediate Department. For the first year 
try a good study of the Life of Jesus. It 
may be the Beacon one, or from the 
Helper. But be sure it is handled well. 
For the second and third years a course on 
“Christian Leaders.’’ The Murray Graded 
Intermediate material offers several sec- 
tions which, reshaped, make a splendid 
course on ‘Christian Leaders.” The 
following sections should be used in se- 
quence: Early Christian Leaders, Later 
Christian Leaders, Missionary Leaders, 
American Religious Leaders. All other 
material contained in these books should 
be omitted. Teacher’s books are 25 cents 
each, pupils books are 20 cents. There 
will be three paper-backed books to the 
course for both teachers and pupils. This 
course might well be followed by the ten 
period mimeographed course, ‘The Be- 
ginnings of the Universalist Church,” by 


Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. This is 


45 cents and includes a set of twenty pic- 
tures. Teachers and pupils use the same 
material. Order the ‘Christian Leaders” 
from the Universalist Publishing House. 
Order the ‘Beginnings of the Universalist 
Church” from the General Sunday School 
Association. 
* * 
OUR PEOPLE LIKE THE NEW 
HELPER 


Through letters and the conversations 
of our office visitors we are beginning to 
know how the new Helper is being re- 
ceived. The following word of commen- 
dation is taken from a letter written by 
Mrs. Josephine G. Perkins, superintendent 
of the church school of the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston: 

“The Helper certainly is a very fine 
lesson help. I hope I can arrange to have 
our school take it up next year. That is 
what I have looked for—something that 
gives Bible history and teaching in its 
natural setting in regard to world history 
and life, something that is not all chopped 
up. I got my first taste of that method 
at Wheaton Seminary from a teacher from 
Wellesley, and was thrilled to find that 
nothing in the Bible lost its luster when 
placed in its natural setting along with 
other things. Like a diamond the teach- 
ings glowed wherever put, and the history 
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TOILERS TOGETHER 


“Welcome, morning, bright and 
blue,” 

Sings the man with work to do. 

Forth the sturdy toilers fare, 

Strong the city’s life to share, 

Strong to serve at mill or mart, 


With the head and with the heart. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* Happy hours, when men combined 
* Fullest joys together find; 

* Thought, and skill, and strength, 
at once, 

* Tasks conceived, attempted, done, 
* Use and beavty called to birth 

*  ?Mid the rugged things of earth. 

* 

* When the sun is sinking low 

* Back again the toilers go, 

* Songs and smiles and children’s 
qi play, 

* Soothe the stress of toil away, 

* And the city’s circle round 

* With the lights of home is crowned. 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Is there in our native land 

Evil heart or idle hand? 

Mighty Worker, set us free 

All to love and work with thee, 

So that every day may bring 

Songs of joy for all to sing. 
William G. Tarrant. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
a 
a 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
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lost nothing in value when treated as 
other history. You see I got that back 
in my school days, but I have found it 
difficult to find lesson helps of that kind 
in the past.”’ 
* * 
MISS RICE VISITS OUR PASADENA 
SCHCOL 


The Assistant State Supervisor of Uni- 
versalist Church Schools in Massachusetts, 
during a six weeks’ vacation in the West, 
had the pleasure on June 5 of attending 
our church in Pasadena, California. 

A large and well organized school was 
found under the superintendency of Mr. 
Charles E. Hicks. The school has an 
orchestra of about twelve members, taking 
part in the program each Sunday. 

There are large classes from the Kin- 
dergarten through the Adult Department. 
Rev. Percy T. Smith, formerly of New 
Bedford, Mass., is superintendent of the 
splendid Junior Department. This de- 
partment makes its own worship programs 
for each month in advance and these are 
printed and bound neatly, with a Biblical 
picture on the outside cover. Miss Helen 
Henry, besides being adviser for the Junior 
Y. P. C. U., has a class of young women 
in the school. 


A very well planned curriculum for the 
entire school was observed. Mr. Hicks, 
the general superintendent, teaches in the 
public school in Los Angeles during the 
week and gives of his time week-ends at 
our school in Pasadena. 

Helen Webster Rice. 
* * 
NEW BOOKS IN THE LOAN LI- 
BRARY 
1. For Teachers of Children: 

“Children’s Work in the Church” (for 
the church without separate departments). 
By Mary E. Skinner. 

2. For a Teacher of any age group: 

‘What Is Teaching,” by Frances Cole 
McLester. (Author of “Our Pupils and 
How They Learn.’’) 

3. For the Superintendent: 

“The Church School Comes to Life,” 
by Mildred Hewitt. (Reviewed by Dr. 
Earle in the July 16 issue of the Leader.) 

4, For the Director of Religious Hdu:ation: 

“Supervision of Religious Education,” 
by Ernest John Chave. 

Any one of these, yours to read for the 
asking. 

“The teacher of to-day simply can not 
discharge his responsibility well, unless 
he is a student working constantly to en- 
large his own horizons and increase his 
own understanding.” (Blanche Carrier.) 

a 

THE TURKEY RUN INSTITUTE 

The G. S. S. A. was happy to share in 
and contribute to the Mid-West Institute 
(reported on page 947 in the Leader of 
August 13) held at Turkey Run State 
Park, Marshall, Indiana, during the week 
of July 17-24. Every course of the In- 
stitute was splendid and of real worth to 
the church school worker. G. S. S. A. 
credit—given for Dr. Erickson’s unusually 
fire course on ‘‘World Missions,” for Rev. 
Carl Olson’s course or the “History of 
Universalism,” and for the G. S. S. A. 
course on “Training in Social Attitudes,” 
led by Rev. Edna P. Bruner—was earned 
by Mrs. Dora Bernstein, Liberty, Mich., 
Mrs. Zillah Newlin, Hutsonville, IIl., 
Stanley Stall, Jr., Norwood, Ohio, Harold 
Willits, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, and Francis 
Strang, Mrs. Beatrice Unruh, Mrs. Oscar 
Vogt, ard Oscar Vogt, all of Indianapolis. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Mrs. Janet M. Stover, office secretary, 
is enjoying her vacation at Cape Neddick, 
Maine. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews is teaching a 
course on World Friendship at the North- 
ern New England School of Religious 
Education at Durham, N. H., this week. 

Dr. A. Gertrude Earle and Miss Harriet 
G. Yates have returned from an enjoyable 
two weeks spent at Broad View Manor, 
Pepperell, Mass. 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE SUMMER OF 1932 


With this first September issue of the 
Christian Leader we resume our weekly 
column. The space is entirely inadequate 
to tell you of all that has happened this 
summer. There has been a wonderfully 
successful Summer School at Inman’s 
Chapel; there have been splendid institutes 
at White Lake, Ferry Beach, and Murray 
Grove; and there has been a most success- 
ful diabetic fresh air camp for little girls 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace. These 
are just a few of the outstanding events of 
the summer. Some of them will be re- 
viewed in the September “Bulletin,’’ and 


more will be said about them here. 
* * 


HELPFUL Y. W. C. A. COURSES 


Again the Boston Y. W. C. A. offers 
courses which will benefit our leaders 
and members of mission circles. A brief 
outline of the several courses is given 
below: 

China, Past and Present: Dr. Wynn 
Fairfield. Enjoy a thrilling discussion of 
the customs, culture, history, and govern- 
ment of China by one who has lived and 
worked in the Orient. First talk Oct. 3, 
8 to 9 o’clock. Ten talks, $1.50. 

Understanding Your Neighbor: a dis- 
cussion of vital faiths under expert and 
friendly leadership. Nov. 3—Protestan- 
tism—Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., pas- 
tor Second Congregational Church, New- 
ton. Nov. 10—To be announced. Nov. 
17—Judaism. Rabbi Harry Levi, Temple 
Beth Israel, Boston. Secure compli- 
mentary tickets in advance at Adult 
Education office. Time 7.30 to 9.00. 
First discussion Nov. 8 free to young 
people. 

Jesus and the World of To-day. Mr. 
Daniel Bliss, associate minister, Old 
South Church. How the ideals of Jesus 
apply to twentieth century living will be 
interestingly discussed. First talk Oct. 6, 
7 to 8, ten talks, free. 

Living in a Friendly World. Dr. 
Kirtley F. Mather, Department of Geol- 
ogy, Harvard University. Come to these 
friendly discussions on such important 
ideas in the light of modern science. Oct. 
6, 7.30 to 8.30—four discussions, $1.00. 

Understanding Yourself and Others. 
Dr. Marianna Taylor, Psychiatrist. Day 
dreams, indecision, self-pity, will-to-power, 
nervous breakdowns, getting on with 
people, family adjustments. These sub- 
jects and many others which will lead to an 
understanding of yourself and others will 
be discussed. First talk Oct. 4, 6 to 7— 
ten talks, $3.50. 

Self-Confidence in Public. Miss Anne 
Grady, graduate Leland Powers School of 
the Theater. Through practise and train- 
ing you can gain theself-confidence neces- 
sary to introduce a speaker, respond to a 


toast, or preside at a meeting with poise 
and charm. Valuable to club leaders, 
committee chairmen, social workers, and 
others. Limited to eighteen. First class 
Oct. 6, 7 to 8—ten lessons, $3.50. 


* * 


PROGRAM MATERIAL 


The mission study books this season 
promise to be exceptionally interesting. 
“Lady Fourth Daughter of China” and 
the many other books on China are thrill- 
ing. Your Mission Study Chairman, Mrs. 
Milo G. Folsom, has planned a series of 


suggested programs on China, the Indian | 


American, the Leper, World Friendship and | 
other subjects which will be ready for 
program chairmen and leaders early in 
We have also been fortunate 


September. 
in having Miss Mabel F. Knight, an 
adopted member of the Omaha tribe of 
Indians, write 


interesting material to. 


supplement the study of the Indian Amer- | 


ican. 


“Tea for Two,” a conversation of | 


an Educational Worker and a middle-— 


aged Indian woman; a monologue—“The 


Vanishing American’’—the story of “The | 


bed 


and a story of the way 
For the 


Two Hiawathas, 
the Seminoles live in Florida. 


first mentioned there is a small charge of | 
2 cents each. The article on the Seminoles | 


is free. Secure all of these at headquarters. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


ADVANTAGE IN ADVERSITY 
D. Stanley Rawson 


Our General Y. P. C. U. faces a new 
year. Once more it must enter the 
battlefield under adverse conditions— 
conditions over which it has no control in 
some instances, yet in others it might 
remedy them were it given the serious co- 
operation of a goodly percentage of its 
membership. During the last year its 
ranks have been weakened; some of its 
members have dropped out because of 
outside affairs or because their interest in 
the Y. P. C. U. had dwindled. 

Something was wrong somewhere. What 
was the real reason for leaving the union? 
Were they received without due cordiality? 
Didn’t they like the program of the union 
as a whole? If people would but express 
some complaint, like or dislike, on leaving 
or before leaving our organization, the 
trouble might be easily remedied. This, 
of course, does not mean that we could 
revamp the entire constitution, but a few 
minor changes in the running of a local 
union would help retain the loyalty of its 
more critical members. 

Within a very short time a national 
membership campaign will be under way. 
A committee has been selected, which will 
work to bring into our group new faces, 
people who will at once be interested and 
willing to work. There lies our problem. 
We must arrange a program that will be 
permanently attractive, that will main- 
tain the interest of all; not wholly a program 
of dances and games, but an all round, 
steady, serviceable type of program that 
can be altered, for improvements only, 
when the occasion arises. 

We have not had in our General Y. P. 
C. U. an efficiency contest for the past 
several years. It is believed by some 
leaders that efficiency contests are not 
worth while. The Unitarian Y. P. R. U. 
runs one and it seems to bring good results. 
It is our duty to promote a contest that 
will strengthen, and carry forward the 


organized young people of a great liberal | 


church. 


The annual convention of the Y. P. | 


C. U. met at Ferry Beach last July. A 


report of its meeting was printed in an | 


earlier copy of the Leader. 
mentions the size of the crowd that 
gathered for this important event. 
ies: 


That report | 


Small? | 
But they went to work and mapped | 


out the year’s program, they cleaned up 
last year’s business, they worked, played | 


and prayed together. They are the 


workers of this society and the ones that | 


we can count on to rebuild and revitalize 
our Christian Union. Less than a hundred 
of them, but with the same spirit shown as 


in days gone by when hundreds were on 


the grounds at a General Convention of | 


the Y. P.C. U. There is still a good-sized 
spark burning. We must fan that spark. 


Are we going to do all these things? | 
con- | 


Membership campaign, efficiency 
test, larger numbers at conventions, in- 
stitutes and gatherings, correcting the 
faults of our local societies, and countless 
other duties, and responsibilities of this 
organization urge into action. We must 


follow them through! The General Union | 


is facing inimical conditions. Times are 


bad, but, regardless of that, the better | 


things must goon. The Y. P. C. U. is one 
of the better things. Let’s get out of the 
rut we have slipped into, get out on the 
hard ground, away from ruts, get a firm 
grip and then give a hard shove that will 
send us along onward and upward! 
is advantage in adversity. 


* x 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION 


President: D. Stanley Rawson, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


Vice-President: Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, | 


Orange, Mass. 


Secretary-treasurer: Jenness S. Under- | 


hill, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Trustees for two years: Miss Edna W. 


Bailey, Syracuse, N.Y. Mr. Frederick N. 
Allen, Portland, Maine. 


There | 
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Among Our Churches 


Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Shrewsbury.—The Universalist church 
here had not had a service for ten years. 
The Superintendent preached here Sun- 
day morning, July 8. There were over 
fifty in attendance, including fourteen 
from Rutland. Mr.and Mrs.0O.G. Knight 
and family are the local leaders. * * 
Londonderry.—There was a small but 
interested number to hear the Superin- 
tendent on Sunday, July 8, and an earnest 
desire expressed to have him come again 
this season. Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. 
Curtis are the leaders here. Miss Ann 
E. Smith, aged ninety, was at church. 
* * Cavendish.—The Superintendent 
preached here Sunday evening, July 3. 
Rev. John B. Reardon began to hold 
regular summer services here on July 24, 
on Sunday evenings during July, but on 
Sunday mornings during August because 
of the vacation at the Baptist church. 
On Aug. 7 the faculty and students of 
the summer school at Ludlow attended 
the service. Mr. and Mrs. Otis Skinner 
recently visited this old stone church, 
where the actor’s father was minister 
years ago. * * West Halifax.—This 
church had not been opened for over ten 
years and it is not now even listed in our 
Year Book. The Superintendent preached 
here at 9 a. m. on both July 10 and 31, 
with a small attendance the first time, 
but with a fair number the second. He 
was earnestly invited to come again. 
The Ladies’ Society has done good work. 
The president is Mrs. Lewis A. Sumner, 
the clerk is Mrs. Marion Wheeler and the 
treasurer is Mrs. Clayton Woodard. 
The Universalists began to hold meetings 
in a hall, later in the local church, and 
then when the Congregationalists gave up 
services our people got possession of that 
building. They wish to be made more 
secure in their title before they go ahead 
with repairs. There is a very small fund, 
the Lucinda Worden Howard fund, for 
preaching. Zina Learnard is one of the 
active men. * * Jacksonville.— The Su- 
perintendent preached here July 10 and 
July 31. At a second service July 31 he 
led in the dedication of the Community 
Pulpit. The board was made by Elwin 
Stetson, eighty-nine years young. The 
unveiling was by Lorraine Willard and 
Donald Pierce. There were speeches by 
Mrs. Carrie Roberts, president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society, which made the enter- 
prise possible, Wallace S. Allen, clerk of 
the parish, and Mrs. Minerva Reed, 
treasurer of the town. On Thursday 
afternoon, July 14, Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
noyer were guests of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, and in the evening Mr. Pennoyer 
again preached. Prof. H. H. Rice of 
Wilmington preached here recently. The 
sixty-ninth birthday of Dr. Martin M. 
Brown, of North Adams, was celebrated at 


Laurel Lake here in July. One of the 
memorial windows here was given by Rev. 
Elbert W. Whitney. The officers of the 
Ladies’ Aid are: President, Mrs. Raymond 
S. Roberts; vice-president, Mrs. Minerva 
Reed; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Hollis 
Stetson. The parish officers are Ulrich 
Brigham chairman, Wallace S. Allen 
clerk, Wilbur D. Potter and Raymond 
Roberts. Ours is the only church in the 
village. * * Guilford.—Here the Super- 
intendent preached again July 11 and 31. 
The Ladies’ Aid met June 30 with Mrs. 
C. A. Coombs. That same day there was 
a parish meeting, the first for some years, 
when the following officers were elected: 
Clerk, Earl W. Jaqueth; treasurer and 
trustee of church funds, Mrs. Dorothy 
Evans Bullock; committee, Mrs. Minnie 
Baker, Mrs. Alice Thomas and Mrs. 
Abbie Yeaho. Mrs. Josephine Jaqueth 
was recently awarded the golden share 
certificate for fifty years membership in 
the State Grange. * * Williamsville.— 
The exterior of the church building here 
presents a fine appearance. The interior, 
however, was deemed unsafe for a service 
and so the Superintendent arranged an out- 
door service for Sunday evening, July 10. 
The last parish meeting was two years 
and more ago. Hastings Williams is 
moderator, John Williams trustee and 
Charles K. Stedman clerk and treasurer. 
* * East Montpelier.—The Superinten- 
dent preached here Sunday morning, 
July 17. The church can not now afford 
even a resident summer preacher, but a 
number of services will be held. Rev. 
Walter J. Coates spoke July 31 on “The 
Country Church and the Ancient Land- 
marks” and again Aug. 14. * * North 
Tunbridge.—The Superintendent spoke 
here again on Sunday evening, July 17. 
In the afternoon the duly advertised parish 
meeting was held, there having been no 
such meeting for fifteen and more years. 
Abijah P. Whitney, chairman, reported 
that the members were not willing to dis- 
pose of the building to the Grange or other 
society under any conditions. They would 
repair the church and so report at a meet- 
ing to be held when the Superintendent 
could be present again in theearly autumn. 
The new officers elected July 9 are: Moder- 
ator, Harley Whitney; clerk, Fred Whit- 
ney; treasurer, Mrs. Clara Farnham 
Whitney; trustees, Abijah P. Whitney, 
Fred Whitney and Mrs. Caroline Smith. 
* * Calais.—The “Old West Church” 
was opened July 24 for a morning service 
by the Superintendent. This church will 
be 110 years old next year. It has the 
old box pews and is kept in fine condition. 
Rev. Walter J. Coates offered prayer at 
this service and preached on Aug. 7, 
and Rev. Weston A. Cate Aug. 14. Rey. 
Charles C. Conner, Northfield, Mass., 


preached Aug. 21 and 28. * * Williams- 
town.—The church here was given to the 
I. O. O. F. some years ago, with the con- 
dition that a religious service might be 
held at any time. The first such service 
for a long time was that of July 24, when 
the Sup2rintendent preached. Rev. John 
Kimball assisted. Following the service 
the Community Pulpit was dedicated. 
The unveiling was by Caesarini Malnati 
and Sherwood Poor. The parish officers 
are: Chairman, Hiram Drury; treasurer, 
Mrs. Nellie Seaver; secretary, Mrs. Annie 
Wheeler. The president of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society is Mrs. Frank Jefferds and the vice 
president is Mrs. Myra Williams. Rey. 
William C. Harvey of Bethel preached for 
Mr. Kimball July 24, both here and at 
East Brookfield, and Dr. Perley C. Grant 
of the Presbyterian church, Barre, preached 
here July 10. * * South Royalton and 
Sharon.—Rey. C. H. Pennoyer began his 
first regular preaching as a summer minis- 
ter, holding services morning and after- 
noon, respectively, at South Royalton 
and Sharon, when Rev. S. A. Parker was 
the Convention Secretary. Those halls 
are both standing, but the present Secre- 
tary-Superintendent spoke from the band- 
stand in the park, at both places, at after- 
noon services on the same day. Mrs. 
George Brown was in charge at South 
Royalton, and O. C. Sawyer at Sharon. 
Rey. Pliny H. Fisk, minister of the Con- 
gregational church, offered prayer at the 
Sharon meeting. * * South Woodstock.— 
The attendance was good on Sunday eve- 
ning, July 24, when the Superintendent 
preached here. Mrs. P. C. Kendall is 
president and A. F. Wood the secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Bartram 
areleaders. Dr. Harry L. Canfield, Greens- 
boro, N. C., preached July 31 and Aug. 14, 
and spoke to the Social Circle July 14, 
when Mrs. A. F. Wood was hostess. Miss 
May Jeanette Klein, N. Y., and Arthur A. 
Wood of this place, were married Aug. 9, 
by Rev. H. L. Canfield, and will reside 
here. * * Bethel.—Rev. W. C. Harvey 
preached the St. John’s Sunday sermon 
before a congregation which included 
the Masonic Order and the Eastern Star. 
Rev. John Kimball of Williamstown, for- 
mer pastor, preached here July 24 in ex- 
change. The officers for 1932 of the Uni- 
versalist Ladies’ Aid are: President, Mrs. 
Lillian Cady; vice-presidents, Mrs. John 
Noble, Mrs. C. N. Arnold, and Mrs. D. S. 
Arnold; treasurer, Mrs. Frank Wallace; 
secretary, Mrs. Elmer Sturk. * * East 
Bethel.—Services have been held at nine 
o’clock during the summer Sundays. 
Rev. John Kimball preached for Rev. 
W. C. Harvey on July 24. The Ladies’ 
Social Circle held a lawn party at Vernon 
Gifford’s, July 13. * * Brattleboro.— 
The preachers for July have been Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, New York; Dr. Flint M. 
Bissell, Dorchester, Mass.; Rev. Robert 
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M. Jones, Unitarian, Wollaston, Mass.; 
and Rev. Edgar R. Walker, Waltham, 
Mass. The church closed July 24 and the 
school June 26, till Sept. 11. Clarence L. 
Stickney was the treasurer of the local 
Salvation Army campaign. Miss Rosetta 
Squires, teacher in the primary department, 
was at Ferry Beach the third week -in 
July; Evelyn Pette and Evelyn Kall, 
Y. P. C. U. representatives, went to Uni- 
tarian Camp Rowe, Rowe, Mass., in July; 
Miss Rosamond L. Lang, parish assistant, 
took the Nissaki Camp Fire Girls to Forest 
Lake, N. H., and Mrs. Charles Squires 
took the Junior Camp Fire Girls to Lake 
Spofford the second week in July. * * 
Chester.—The Ladies’ Aid Society met 
with Mrs. Elmer Warner, July 28. Mr. 
George P. Lovell, the pastor, has of- 
ficiated at the funerals of two veterans of 
the faith—Oscar E. Heald, Aug. 4, and 
Mrs. Alice Allen Richardson, Aug. 12. * * 
Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin took 
part in the ninety-first anniversary of the 
old Union Church at Griffin, Que., June 26. 
* * Felchville.—The summer preachers 
have been: June 26 and July 10, Rev. J. L. 
Dowson, the latter date showing pictures 
of Valley Forge; July 24, Dr. H. L. Can- 
field; Aug. 7, Rev. Robert Cummins, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Aug. 14, Rev. John B. 
Reardon. The Ladies’ Aid met in the 
church parlors July 7 for an all day meet- 
ing and again July 21. The Sunday school 
has met at nine o’clock through the sum- 
mer. At the vacation Bible school, in 
August, over seventy registered from 
Greenbush, South Reading, Hammonds- 
ville and Felchville, the Methodists co- 
operating. * * Glover. — Rev. Everett 
Babcock, Methodist, of Hardwick, has 
been supplying the pulpit. One of the 
Orleans County Intercommunity Church 
Council Sunday evening services was held 
here, July 10, with sermon by Dr. T. R. 
Burns of the Methodist church, St. Johns- 
bury. * * Hartland.—The first community 
evening service of the season was held at 
Damon Hall, July 10. The Sunday school 
picnic and field day was July 20. Old 
Home Sunday was celebrated at the 
Brick Church Aug. 21, and at the same 
time the 125th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Congregational church. Rev. 
Stanley G. Spear, Beverly, Mass., spoke 
in the afternoon, and Rev. William For- 
kell in the evening. The Universalist 
Ladies’ Aid met July 1 with Mrs. Charles 
Allen, North Hartland, and on July 27 
it met with Mrs. Archie George, North 
Hartland, with the Ladies’ Aid of the 
Methodist church and the Ladies’ Benevo- 
lent Society of the Congregational church 
as guests. Mrs. Winifred Spear of the 
Southern Industrial Institute at Camp 
Hill, Alabama, spoke on that work. * * 
Ludlow.—Miss Rae Marguerite Brown, 
only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. 
Brown, of this place, and James Leo 
Moody, Bristol, Conn., were married here 
Aug. 9, 1932, Rev. John B. Reardon of- 


ficiating, assisted by Rev. Norman M. 
Moss of the United Church. The bride is 
a graduate of Wellesley College. Both she 
and her parents are devoted Universalists. 
Allen D. Ball has been elected president 
of the Black River Academy. * * North 
Montpelier.—Rev. Walter J. Coates 
spoke to the Scribblers’ Club of Mont- 
pelier, July 22, on “The Sonnet in Litera- 
ture,’ and read some of his own and other 
Vermont poems. He spoke at Goshen 
Camp July 21. His poem “Battle of 
Hubbardton,” was read by Virginia 
Ketcham at the celebration in Hubbardton 
in July .* * Northfield.—Union services 
were held in July at the Methodist church, 
Rev. George H. Howes preaching, and in 
the United Church in August and Sept. 4, 
Rey. Mr. Bertram preaching. Mr. Howes 
gave the greetings to the 97th annual 
meeting at the Washington County Asso- 
ciation of Congregational Churches. The 
church school held its annual outing at 
Lymehurst Park, Williamstown, June 30. 
The Ladies’ Aid held an outdoor meeting 
July 27, with Mrs. G. Elam Bailey. * * 
Plymouth.—Aug. 7 Rev. John B. Rear- 
don preached here. Aug. 14 Rev. William 
Forkell preached in the afternoon. Billy 
Frost, aged nine, and his sister Josie, 
aged seven, sang. Mrs. Calvin Coolidge 
greeted the children and took them to the 
Coolidge home and showed them her dog. 
* * Rochester.—Rev. George H. Coffin 
spoke on ‘“‘The ABC of Poetry” at the 
annual meeting of the National Amateur 
Press Association at Montpelier, July 5. 
A rug and quilt show was held by the 
Woman’s Alliance July 15, and a sale and 
supper Aug. 10. In the evening of Aug. 
10 Mr. Coffin spoke on the coming ‘‘Solar 
Eclipse.” * * Rutland.—Rev. Walter 
Thorpe preached in the First Methodist 
Church of Rutland Sunday morning, 
July 10; in the Congregational church at 
Danby, Aug. 7, at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Rev. W. A. McIntire; and in 
the Congregational church at Pittsford, 
Aug. 14. The Universalists united with 
Congregationalists, Methodists, Baptists 
and Adventist Christians in a daily vaca- 
tion school of religious education July 5 
to 20. * * St. Johnsbury.—Rev. John M. 
Paige was the speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
Grace Methodist:Church here, Thursday, 
July 14. * * Stockbridge.—The Ladies’ 
Aid Society met with Mrs. W. K. Barrows 
July 13. * * South Strafford.—Rev. 
Harry F. Fister, Milford, Mass., began his 
twenty-fourth successive season of summer 
services here on July 3. The daily vaca- 
tion Bible school was successful, the Con- 
gregational and Baptist churches co- 
operating. * * Washington.—The annual 
picnic of the Sunday school was held July 
29 at No. 10 Pond in Calais. * * Wood- 
stock.—Rey. J. L. Dowson gave an ac- 
count of his trip to Valley Forge to the 
Ottauquechee Grange, Taftsville, July 18. 
He was secretary of the George Washing- 


ton Bicentennial celebration, July 4. 
Miss Cornelia Otis Skinner gave an enter- 
tainment for the benefit of the Red Cross 
Aug. 8, and a contribution was made to 
the Universalist church. Otis Skinner 
lectured at Bread Loaf School of English, 
July 29. * * Huntingville, Quebec.— 
The Universalist church here is about 
ninety years old, but the first wedding ever 
held in the building, as far as the present 
members know, was that of Aug. 11, 1932, 
when Charlotte Cynthia Hunting, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Willis A. Hunting of 
this place, and George Herbert Armstrong, 
of Quebec, were married, Rev. Evan T. 
Evans, the minister, officiating. The 
couple will reside here. Mr. and Mrs. 
Willis A. Hunting were delegates August 
14-15 to the Canadian Conference of 
Universalists, Unitarians and Kindred 
Religious Liberals at Coburn, New Bruns- 
wick. * * North Hatley, Que.—Rev. 
Robert W. Dick, Baptist, Cornwall, 
Ontario, attended the service here on 
July 24, and is reported to have said the 
Universalist preacher was one oi the best 
in the country. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
was entertained by Mrs. J. B. Reed, 
Reedville, July 14, and held a food sale 
on S. A. McKay’s lawn, Aug. 5. Tables 
were in charge of Mrs. J. B. Reed, Mrs. 
G. F. Kezar, Mrs. Horace C. LeBaron, 
Mrs. E. Burns, Miss F. Kezar, Miss A. M. 
Colt and Mrs. W. E. LeBaron. Rev. 
Evan T. Evans, Thomas V. Reed, A. 
Scott Kezar and H. Dexter Willard were 
delegates at the Canadian Conference 
U. U. and K. R. L. * * General Notes.— 
Mrs. Amelia Maria (Mallory) Elliot, 
Compton Station, Que., celebrated her 
eighty-sixth birthday, July 4. Mrs. 
Elliot, who resides with her daughter, Mrs. 
R. Findlay, is a daughter of the late 
Elder Charles P. Mallory, the veteran of 
many years of service for Universalism 
in the eastern townships of Quebec. 
Rollin Lemuel Richmond, who had com- 
pleted fifteen years as treasurer of our 
Convention and declined re-election, was 
recently elected a trustee of the Conven- 
tion to fill a vacancy. Mr. Richmond 
succeeds S. S. Watson of St. Albans. 
George C. Felch, St. Johnsbury, former 
president of the Convention, who had a 
serious fall one day in July, is recovering. 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 
* * 
AT LANGDON, N. H. 

Rey. Arthur W. Grose, D. D., of Con- 
cord, N. H., preached the morning sermon 
at the Annual Pilgrimage to the Old 
Meeting House at Langdon, New Hamp- 
shire, which was organized in 1791. 

At the two o’clock meeting addresses 
were made by Rev. Harry L. Canfield of 
Greensboro, N. C., and Prof. James A. 
Tufts of Phillips Exeter Academy. 

As usual Miss Sarah A. Porter was chair- 
man of the committee in charge, and 
Miss Alice W. Currier of Alstead was 
musical director. Box luncheon. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Willard Chamberlin 
Selleck entertained Dr. Etz, the General 
Superintendent, at dinner in their home 
at Riverside, Cal., Aug. 18. 

Miss Eleanor Bissell of Pasadena, Cal., 
gave a delightful luncheon in honor of 
Dr. Roger F. Etz at the Athenaeum, 
Pasadena, where he met a number of 
Universalists of that city. 

Rev. Harold W. Haynes of Binghamton, 
N. Y., has issued an attractive illustrated 
booklet giving a description of the beauti- 
ful old mansion which the Binghamton 
society has taken over for church purposes, 
and explaining the religion of Universalists. 

Miss Ethel Gray, secretary at the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City, 
visited Universalist Headquarters Aug. 24. 

John Brush of Coldwater, N. Y., visited 
Headquarters Aug. 27. 

Richard P. Saunders, one of the main 
movers in the organization of the Floral 
Park, Long Island, church, flew from 
New York to San Francisco recently to 
take over the direction of the R. K. O. 
Pacific Coast realty interests. His ad- 
dress is Golden Gate Theater Building, 
San Francisco. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz sailed from San Fran- 


_ cisco August 27 on the S. S. Pennsylvania 


of the Panama-Pacifie Line, and will reach 
New York Sept. 12. 

Rev. Ulysses S. Milburn, D. D., of 
Everett, Mass., will broadcast the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches service, 
Thursday, Sept. 8, at 10.35 a. m., over 
Station WBZ. 

Mrs. Samuel G. Dunham, wife of Rev. 
S. G. Dunham, who is in both Unitarian 
and Universalist fellowships, died at 
Wollaston, Mass., Aug. 22. Funeral ser- 
vices were held in the Wollaston Unitarian 
church, Aug. 25. 

Rey. and Mrs. Eric Alton Ayer have a 
son, Eric Alton Ayer, Jr., born Aug. 19, 
1932, at the Beverly Hospital, Beverly, 
Mass. Mrs. Ayer was Dorothy Williams 
of Medford (Crane Theological School, 
Tufts College, ’29). 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, while in California, 
addressed the Olympian Conference of 
Liberal Religion and preached at the First 
Universalist Church in Los Angeles, con- 
ferred with church officials in Pasadena, 
preached at the Universalist church in 
Santa Paula, addressed a Unitarian young 
people’s institute in the mountains near 
Redlands, and addressed a parish supper 
and rally of Universalists at Oakland. 

* * 


OLD HOME DAY AT NORLANDS 


Rev. Merrill C. Ward preached the 
sermon at the Old Home Day service at 
the Norlands Universalist Church, Liver- 
more, Maine, Aug. 21. This was an all 
day affair and in the afternoon Dr. John 


and Interests 


Smith Lowe preached on ‘‘He endured as 
seeing him who is invisible.” There was a 
large attendance at the service in this 
historic church, which is so closely asso- 
ciated with the Washburn family. Rev. 
Ezekiel Vose Stevens, grandson of Rev. 
Ezekiel Vose, pastor here in 1840, was 
present and took part in the service. So 
also did Rev. Stanley Manning, Rev. 
George W. Sias, and Rev. Howard A. 
Markley. There was a picnic lunch on the 
grounds at Norlands. The library adjoin- 
ing, which contains many valuable his- 
torical treasures of Livermore and es- 
pecially of the Washburn family, was 
visited. 
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WHO’S WHO 
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Prof. Harold &. B. Speight is * 
* headofthedepartmentofbiography * 
* at Dartmouth College and literary * 
* editor of the Christian Leader. be 
Se Rev. Robert Grenville Arm- * 
* strong, pastor of the South Con- * 
* gregational Church of Pittsfield, * 
*  Mass., for several years, has been * 
* appointed Secretary of the New * 
* Hampshire Congregational Con- * 
* ference. 
: Rev. Lucy Milton Giles is a Uni- * 
* -yersalist minister living in West- * 
* minster, Mass. = 
‘A Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone is * 
* pastor of the Universalist church * 
* in Canton, N. Y.,anda member of * 
* the editorial staff of the Leader. * 
x Rev. Harold H. Niles is pastor of * 
* the Universalist church in Denver, * 
* Colorado. os 
2 Rev. Merrill C. Ward is pastor of * 
* the Universalist church in Liver- * 
* more Falls, Maine. © 
* * 
* * 
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MURRAY GROVE NEWS 


In answer to an invitation to the Gover- 
nor of New Jersey to visit the shrine at 
Murray Grove, the following reply was 
received: 

State of New Jersey. 
Executive Department. 
August 16, 1932. 
My dear Friends: 

I have your gracious invitation and hope 
it will be possible for me to visit the Shrine 
of your association this season. I should 
also like to attend the Fair, but the week 
ends are very busy times at the State En- 
campment, and the stress of matters de- 
manding my attention there will prevent 
my leaving. 

With many thanks for your xind thought 
of me, 

lam, 
Yours very truly, 
(signed) A. Harry Moore, 
Governor. 


Murray Grove Association, 

Murray Grove House, 

Forked River, N. J. 

The House continues to be operating at 
full capacity and Saturday, Aug. 20, six 
guests had to be turned away as there was 
no more accommodation. 


Notices 


NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST STATE 
CONVENTION 
Notice 

The Executive Committee of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention proposes the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution of the Con- 
vention, to be acted upon at the annual session, 
Oct. 3 and 4, 1932. 

Amendment to Article 4, Officers, add Section 4, 
to read: “Such of these officers as shall have the 
handling or custody of money, shall be adequately 
bonded, the Bonding Company named, and the 
amount of the bond to be fixed by the Executive > 
Committee of the Convention.” 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
: x OF 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Willis Moore received on transfer from 
Michigan, Aug. 8. 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
cy ee 
COMING EVENTS 


Maine State Convention, Caribou, Sept. 19, 20, 21. 

North Carolina State Convention, Clinton, Sept. 
29. 

Illinois State Convention, Peoria, Sept. 29, 30, 31. 

Board of Trustees Universalist General Con- 
vention (Albany), early in October. 

New Hampshire State Convention, Concord, Oct. 
Paes yae 

New York State Convention, Middleport, Oct. 
SA, 5. 6. 

Michigan State Convention, October. 

Ontario (Canada) Convention, second week in 
October. 

Indiana State Convention, Logansport, Oct. 25,. 
26; 2% 

Kansas State Convention, Hutchinson, Oct. 25,. 


PA Ae 
* * 


W. U. M. S. OF MAINE 
Proposed Constitutional Amendments 

The following proposed amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society of Maine will be voted upon at the Conven- 
tion in Caribou, Sept. 20. 

At present we have seven District Superintend- 
ents. The proposal is to amend Article IV, Section 1, 
by striking out the word “seven,” and substituting 
“the number of whom shall be determined by the 
Executive Board.” 

Our Convention no longer meets in May, so it is. 
proposed to amend Article V, Section 3, by striking. 
out the words, “one to the State Convention in 
May.” 

Orders for expenditure of money are now signed 
by the president and secretary. It is proposed to 
amend Article V, Section 4, by inserting the words, 
“President and.” This is to make our laws conform 
to our practise. : 

Ethel F. Manning, Secretary. 
x xX 
PASTORS’ CONFERENCE IN HARTFORD 


The fifteenth annual Pastors’ Conference for 
clergymen of all denominations in the Connecticut 
Vailey, including western Massachusetts, will be 
held under the auspices of the Pastoral Union of 
Connecticut and the Hartford Seminary Founda- 
tion on Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 13 and 14, in 
Hartranft Hall of the Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, 55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford, Conn. 

The leader will be Rev. George Arthur Buttrick, 
D. D., pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Chureh, New York City. His general theme will 
be “The Reality of Prayer.” 

Dr. Buttrick is a graduate of Victoria University, 
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Manchester, England, and attended the Lanca- 
shire Independent Seminary. He received the 
D. D. degree from Hamilton College in 1927 and 
from Middlebury College in 1930. He succeeded 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin at the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in 1927. 

Dr. Buttrick’s book on “The Parables of Jesus,” 
published in May, 1929, was chosen as the Religious 
Book of the Month. He gave the Yale Lectures on 
Preaching (Lyman Beecher Lectureship) in April, 
1931, and these lectures produced in book form 
under the title, ‘‘Jesus Came Preaching,’’ were also 
a Religious Book Club selection. 

Three sessions will be held on Tuesday, the first 
beginning at 11 o’clock Daylight Saving Time, and 
two sessions on Wednesday. Lodging without 
charge will be provided up to the dormitory capacity 
for those who apply in advance. The conference is 
in charge of a committee consisting of Prof. W. D. 
Barnes, Rey. L. H. Dorchester, Rev. J. N. Lackey, 
Rey. Roscoe Nelson and Prof. C. 8. Thayer. 

ee 
UNITARIAN INSTITUTE 


Beginning at 8 p. m., Tuesday, Sept. 6, and clos- 
ing the Friday night following, a Unitarian Ministers’ 
Institute will be held at Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H. Expenses $3.00 per day. Reservations 
through Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 1021 Waverly Place, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Fee $2.00. General topic, 
“The Liberal Church and the Modern World.’’ 
Forum discussions, round table, and formal ad- 
dresses. W. W. W. Argow, E. Burdette Backus, 
Angus H. MacLean, Dale DeWitt, Vincent B. Silli- 
man, Stanard Dow Butler, Robert Weston and 
Raymond B. Bragg are among the leaders and speak- 
ers. Universalists especially invited. 

er 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Rev. Chas. H. Pennoyer, Rev. J. L. Dowson, and 
Rev. H. E. Latham have been appointed by the 
Vermont Fellowship Committee to ordain Harry A. 
Farrar in the Community Church of Andover, Vt., 
Sunday, Sept. 25, at 7 p. m. 

H.E. Latham, Secretary. 
*x * 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 104th annual session of the Maine Universalist 
Convention will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Caribou, Maine, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20 and 21, 1932. Meetings of the auxil- 
lary organizations will be held in connection with 
the Convention, beginning Monday evening, Sept. 
19. The Convention is held for the purpose of 
hearing reports, electing officers for the ensuing year, 
and transacting such other business as may come 
before it. 

Each parish in the state is entitled to representa- 
tion by three lay delegates, with one additional 
delegate from each parish that has fifty or more 
families. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
Obituary 
Charles M. Leard 

Mr. Charles M. Leard of Marietta, Ga., died sud- 
denly of heart failure on July 15, 1932. He was 
seventy-four years old. He is survived by his wife 
and two sons, Alvin of Chattanooga and Clayton of 
Marietta, and several grandchildren; a brother, J. M, 
Leard of Bowersville, Ga., and two sisters, Mrs. 
Joe I. Bennette of Bowersville and Mrs. Q. C. Phillips 
of Atlanta, Ga, 

Funeral services were conducted from the Metho- 
dist church in Marietta by Dr. Aubrey F. Hess, 
pastor of the United Liberal Church of Atlanta, of 


which Mr. Leard was a member. Interment in 
Marietta Cemetery. 


Mrs. W. A. Pratt 


Mrs. W. A. Pratt, wife of Rev. William A. Pratt of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, died at the home of Rev. J. D. 
Herrick in Towanda, Penn., on the 18th of Juiy, 
while Dr. Pratt was in Europe. The funeral was 
held in Towanda on July 24 and interment was 
made in North Weymouth, Mass., July 25. 

Mrs, Pratt was a woman of unusual ability and a 


decided help to her husband wherever he served 


cee The Significance of 
New England Home for Little Wanderers Jesus Christ 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. Excellentmedi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


; Y, 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift 
now? 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 


Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent Price 75 cents 
Samuel D. Parker, Treasurer 6 fe ° ° 
161 South Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. Universalist Publishing House 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 
Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 
Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 


Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


18,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 


Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston, Mass 


Science and Religion John van Schaick, Jr. 


These five lectures were delivered at the Institute 
of the General Sunday School Association at Ferry Beach 
in 1931. They have been printed in the Christian Leader 
and are now brought out in an attractive pamphlet of 
sixty pages with cover in blue, 


Single Copy, 10 cents 
Twelve Copies, $1.00 
Twenty Copies, $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street Boston 
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Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

5) F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


(GODDARD | 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 


bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publ shing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $a .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
SERRE EI Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 


a = AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 
Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 

in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Bid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b, , Specimen of Type . 

16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
land said, « Suffer little children to 
No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 

overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......+++++ a 7 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON: COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod!:- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors, The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vey rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B, 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


Sf KOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


(.1 »ting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BOOKS 


SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 380 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A prief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 
series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. “For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackfing 


A well-brought-up young woman was 
taking a lesson in auto driving. The in- 
structor leaned toward her and whisrered 
softly in her ear, “Did I hear you call 
me ‘darling?’ ”’ 

“Sir!”’ cried the young lady indignantly, 
forgetting about her driving and turning 
to glare at him. 

“Keep your eye on the road!” he said 
sternly. ‘“‘That was just a test. No mat- 
ter what anybody says to you, keep your 
eye on the road.”’— New Yorker. 

x * 

The eminent alienist recognized the 
thug who was holding him up. 

“Look here,” he protested, ‘I’m your 
benefactor. Don’t you recall that I once 
saved you from a life sentence by proving 
you crazy?”’ 

“Sure, I remember you now,” the thug 
said as he continued his work. ‘‘And ain’t 
holdin’ up your benefactor a crazy thing 
to do ?”—Boston Transcript. 

* o* 

“He gave the alarm and in five minutes 
eight radio cars, a squad of detectives and 
Acting Captain Mullen of the homicide 
squad were in the hallway.’”— New York 
Times. 

There’s nothing like a good roomy hall- 
way in a crisis.—Washington Post. 

* * 

She was ably aided by Bob N—— of 
this city who is as gay a lotharello on the 
stage as any character yet presented. 
Mr. N is an actor of no mean part 
and adds to this a consumptive skill in 
the art of “tripping the light fantastic.” — 
Sioux Falls (S. D.) Journal. 

* * 


George Bernard Shaw says that within 
thirty centuries children will talk as soon 
as they are born, which makes us rejoice 
more than ever that we live in the good old 
‘days.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 

* * 

Dorothy: ‘How long is it to my birth- 
day?” 

Mother: “Not very long, dear.” 

Dorothy: “Well, is it time for me to 
begin to be a good girl?’’—Life. 

* oK 


“My word, Dick, you’ve got the latest 
thing in typists.” 
“She is certainly that. She never gets 


here till eleven.””— Humorist (London). 
unl 


EACH COUNTY ASKED 
TO SEND GIRLS FOR 
GOVERNOR’S LUNCH 
Grass Valley (Calif.) paper. 
* * 


“Did you notice the situation in Man- 
churia?”’ 

“No, is it worth applying for?’”—T%t- 
Bits. 

* * 
ACCIDENT VICTIM 
STILL IS CRITICAL 
Kalispell (Mont.) paper. 


Use the Mails for 


Rally Day 


’ Post Card Invitations can be mailed for one cent 


1 1 chi is prepared to 
The Universalist Publishing House & brensie 2 


material as a call for Rally Day. Order your supplies 
promptly, and mail to every last person who ought to be 
a part of the big rally. 


The cards are attractively printed in colors, and the 
designs and messages are suitable for the different grades 
from Nursery Class up. Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


A unique and original ‘“attendance-getter” is the 
“Basket-ball Rally Day Novelty” in folder form for gen- 
eral use above the Primary. Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


A Rally Day Souvenir Button to give to all who .- 


attend. Price, $2.00 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes. Price, 40 cents per 
hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


CHRISTIAN LEADER ! Sept. 3, 1932 


Introduce it. 


Subscription $2.50 a year. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE UNIVERSALIST WEEKLY 
In the 114th year of its history. 
Going still to families that it went to in 1819. 
Malttng new friends every day. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


Extend its influence. Talk it up. 


Ministers of all denominations $1.25. 


